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Iv Tae discussion that is being conduct- 
ai to-day in every quarter as to political 
and social reform, we hear many propo- 
sitions as to changes in forms of govern- 
with the 


ment One would do away 
Senate, another with the Presidency, a 
third, with the Supreme Court. We are 


umged on the one hand, to concentrate ad- 
uistrative power in a few hands, that we 
wr know whom to hold responsible; we 
se urged upon the other constantly, to di- 
tideresponsibilityand power. Voices there 
ate on ali sides of the question, enough to 
make us infallible, if voices constitated 
wistom. Bot in the meanwhile it is too 
often forgotten that the worst form of 
government well administered may be bet- 
ter than the best form of government 
poorly administered. Mr. Carnegie writes 
for example 8 pron over triumphant Demo- 
cracy. Hetells us haw much monarchy 
costs the English people; he forgets to tell 
ushow mach Democracy costs us. Not in 
salaries only, but in leaving all great enter- 
prises to private individuals, who by water- 
ed stock and other commercial devices tax 
the people in order to swell their private 
fortanes. Our own American constitution, 
wise and successfnl as it has been, has 
worked very differently from what its 
infters anticipated. What they thought 
sngin it has proved weak; what they 


thought weak has proved its greatest 
sreagth. Governments are dependent 


mor onadmistration than on form. Mr. 
les lines in the Jane Forum, are a wise 
Maptacion of the old couplet : 


“for forms of government let fools contest, 


Whate'er is best administered, is best.” 


Tak INVESTIGATION 


COMMITTEE has 
made its report*as to the corruption of 
‘etalorsand representatives by the West 
ol Company to the effect that the it 
found the charges unsustained, yet that 
the West End Company has been guilty of 
tarrying to extreme lengths the services 
*f paid lobbyists and so guilty at the least 
of encouraging the lobbying evil. The 
Tweedian question now arises, ‘‘What are 
Wegolng todo about it?” After this dis- 
eeeful revelation of customs that have 
ng deen going on in or near our halls of 
*sislature sha!l nothing be done? Are we 
* lost to shame that we can see our igno- 
may and make no effort to improve? 
*eleve that what the committee suggests 
should immediately be done. Recognize 
We lobby as at present a necessary evil, 
dat coatrul it, by having the names of all 


We | 


the hope that the fear of this may prevent 
sorruption occuring. We believe this to 
be astep inthe right direction. We be 
jeve in the purifying power of publicity. 
The danger to the public 
giving opportunity as it does to deals and 
party and personal tricks of every kind. 
But while this is well we must do more. 
Every voter should realize his responsi- 
bility to vote for men over whom corpora- 
tions shall have no power. Massachusetts 


legislature should be above suspicion. 
Purer men and safer system is to be our 
hope. 


Tur Lrrrte Town of Winchester cele- 
brates this week the 250th anniversary of 
the first white settlement there. After so 
many centennial celebrations, this 250th an- 
niversary comes to remind us of the long 
period of the American history that came 
before the Revolution. Weare apt to think 
of the United States as only a single cen- 
tury old. 


states are, in their civilization, really as old | 
as many of the nations and empires of | 


Europe. The civilization of Europe 
was merely transferred to this coun- 
try when America was colonized and 


| her historic tendencies and legacies are our 
inheritance as well. Winchester was set- 
tled almost as early as Charlestown or 
Boston, the first settlement there having 
been in 1640 on land bought of Squaw 
Sachem, the widow of the chief Nanepas- 
hemet, who after the death of her husband 
ruled over this section of the country. 
From that day to this, the history of Win- 
chester has been that of one of the best of 
New England’s townships. 
gent and able townspeople, with a large 
and good library, with fine halls and town 
buildings, with schools so progressive that 
| besides the ordinary branches, music, cook- 
ing or carpentry are taught to every child 
that desires them; with a free postal de- 
livery, electric lighting, well kept streets 
and all that goes therewith, Winchester 
is a good speciman of a New England 
township and does honor to her 250 years. 
Her truest celebration of the past is this 
life in the progressive present. 


Tue period of graduation calls atten- | 


tion to our common schools as well as our 
colleges and universities. People in New 
England have usually bowed down and 
worshipped our system of public education 


without much thought about its faults, or | 


much knowledge of its virtues. But they 
| are beginning to realize at last that if it has 
many virtues it las perhaps as many feults. 
Where is the public school in New Eng- 
land to which parents feel safe in sending 
their children? Why do we hear on every 
hand that the children learn as much evil 
as they do good? Why do we find all who 
can afford it sending their children to pri- 
vate schools? Because—let us be honest 
and recognize the fact—-our public schools 
are often forcing beds of immorality. 
this and only this that gives speciousness 
to the Roman Catholic taunt of the god- 
lessness of our school system. What we 
need is not the Bible, nor religion in any 
sectarian sense, in our schools, but teach- 
ing in ethics and in morality. The mere 
perfunctory reading of the Bible in schools 
can no more do good than the whirling of 
a Hindoo praying machine. But we do 
need in every school simple and yet tunda- 


+ 


The truth is that our sea board | 
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In Frvrry Crrims the strike or movement 


or Roman Catholic), but this agitation of | of the carpenters for eight hours has been 


the school question will do good if it shows | successful. 


us the necessity of making our schools 


| ethical, not denominational. 
lies in secrecy, | 


Tur Fatt or BaByLon, that is now be- 
ing exhibited in Boston, may be called a 
nineteenth century Miracle Play. As the 
medieval play took some story or life, or 
history from the Bible, and enacted it for 
the amusement and benefit of the populace, 
so does this spectacle take the story of the 
fallof Babylon. And the similarity is not 
merely on the surface. As with this exhi- 
bition, so with the mediwval plays, both 
comedy and tragedy enter into the perform- 
ance, for the dances and the poses of 
to-day were the dances and poses of medim- 
val life. Similar to the games and buffoon- 


|}ery that enter into this exhibition 
| were the games and buffoonery of 
the medimval plays. The world, how- 


ever, has grown in refinement since the 
| middle ages, and this play is not so broad 
| and vulgar as were some of the later medi- 
eval plays. 


| Passion Play must not suppose, for a mo- 
| ment, that all passion plays were like this. 
In many of them Judas was a clown, and 
the most applauded character of all. Nev- 
ertheless, all these plays show that in every 
|}age the histrionic meets a demand of the 
| human mind, and that these settings forth 
lof history, sacred and profane, are among 
| the most popular and effective ways of tell- 
ing men of what has been upon the earth, 
and of teaching the lessous of those events. 





With intelli- | 


WHEN people first heard of the Republic 
|of Brazil, they knew not whether to think 
|it was a genuine movement towards De- 
| mocracy, or the mere political creature of a 
| faction. It seems, however, to be endur- 
ing well, and what is more to the point, to 
| be proceeding wisely. It has recently qui- 
| etly but firmly declared for complete di- 
vorce of church and state, by requiring 
civil, though not religious, ceremonies in 


marriage, and even more effectively, by sec- | 


| ularizing the cemeteries. Hitherto, the 
priests who tyrannized over the grave, say- 


| in holy ground, were able thereby to tyran- 
nize largely over the people. Nevertheless, 
confidence in the Republic is by no means 
| wholly secured. No constitution has yet 
been adopted, and, till that is done, finan- 
|cial circles look for change at any time. 
|To a recent attempt to borrow money for 
| Brazil froma London firm, it was replied 
|by telegraph: ‘‘Get up a constitution in 
|some way or other. Have it adopted by 
| the people. Then vou can draw on us for 
amount required.” 


GOVERNOR BRACKETT’S course in vetoing 
| the consolidated Gas and Electric Light 
| company billis a wise and a right meas- 
jure. Inthe nature of things there is no 
| reason why gas and electricity should not 
| be supplied by the same company. Event- 
| ually the State may own and control both, 
| but untilthat reform is established, no 
single corporation should be given the 
|right to supply both electricity and gas. 
| Governor Brackett has done well, and in 
| the light of recent events it is very unlike- 
ly that the bill will be passed over his veto. 
The veto is coming to be the people’s friend 


Those who have seen the pure | 
and holy rendering of the Ober Ammergan | 


ing who could and who could not be buried | 


In Boston the strike is still 


| going on, with no immediate promise of 


| oncogmn, The builders not only decline 
|to grant the eight hour day, but decline 
| even to confer with the carpenters. The 
| State Board of Arbitration has endeavored 
to secure a conference between the two 
| parties; the carpenters are willing to con- 
| fer, but the employers are not, and so noth- 
|ingis done. The employers think it be- 
| neath their dignity to confer with their em- 
| ployees. Hence the continued strike, and 
| 700 men out of work, besides general loss 
|to the whole community. Why should 
| this be? Why should Labor and Capital 
not come together and consult as to just 
| terms? Public sentiment ought to enforce 
conferences and to frown upon Masters 


| associations that decline to confer. In 


— other way can an amicable adjust- 
| ment of difficulties be made? The worst 
|of enemies would be surprised to know 
| how much good was really to be found in 


| their opponets, by intimate association. 





Bisnor Porrer, Edward Everett Haleand 
Seth Low are reported to be interested in 
erecting in New York City, a public bath in 
| the old Romamwstyle. It is to occupy an 
entire block and to be three stories high, 
| with a library and a gymnasium in the up- 
| per story. Baths are to, be furnished for 

seven cents apiece. This is well. Rome 
| and Athens could furnish to our modern 
| Civilization nothing better than their pub- 
lic baths. Until the utter downfall and 
| corruption of their respective civilizations 
| they were the centre of all that was high- 
est and noblest in classic life. There the 
philosopher met to argue and the statesman 
| to consult. There the young student went 
to learn and the poet to’sing his verse. 
Purifying and ennobling the body was only 
the occasion for developing the soul. A 
sound mind ina sound body, was their 
ideal and the public baths did much to real- 
| ize it. Our modern Athens could not do 
| better than to go and do likewise. 








| ‘Tue formalannouncement of the agree- 
| ment between England and Germany in re- 
gard to their interests in Africa looks to 
aspeedy settling of that vexed question ; 
though itis by no means sure that Eng- 
lish public opinion will support the settle- 
ment, for it is a portion of the agreement 
that England give to Germany the island 
of Heligoland in the North Sea, the Gibral- 
ter of the North, the posession of which 
Germany has long coveted. Heligoland is 
cf no importance except as a military cen- 
tre and that England is willing to part with 
it is another indication of the triumph of 
commercial interests over the military 
jingoism of former years. England will 
probably gain far more by developing Afri- 
can colonies than by any number of mili- 
tary Heligolands. 


Tuk Anglo-French dispute over the New- 
foundiand fisheries still runs high upon 
either side of the channel. The London 
‘“‘Standard” has had some very inflamma- 
tory editorials, and France in June and July 
|is always at fever heat. A recourse to 
| arbitration could readily settle the question, 
it being merely a question of the interpre- 
tation of an old treaty and either country 
| could easily afford to buy out the claims of 





| mental teaching in ethics and in morals. | im these days when legislature is so largely |the other. It is time the unreasonable dis- 


ped lobbyists recorded, that corruption ' This country will neyer put our children ! in the power of corporations. 








pute was stopped. 


For the Commonwealth. 
MORNING, 


A round, red disc above the eastern hills, 

The world’s dull pulse with joy of wak’ning 
thrills. 

The azure mist that o’er the river lies, 

Is barred with crimson like the orient skies; 


Whilst hurrying night her sable mantle trails, 

And westward hies, where still the round 
moon pales 

Beside the star that bears her company. 


And now a breeze comes leaping from the sea. 


A brisk young breeze from off the salty sea, 
Blows straight to land; at first so wild and free, 
It sweeps the mist athwart the valley's side; 
Then dies away upon the landscape wide. 


Across the broad expanse of woods and farms, 
Now waking industry, with loud alarms 

Of clanging bell and shriek of rushing steam, 

Is heard by busy mart and falling stream, 


Thus is another day of toi) begun, 
Whilst still his ceaseless rount pursues the sun. 
—F. M. Ray. 


THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY. 


What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 

It kindles all the sunset land ;— 

Oh, tell us what ite name may be! 

Ie this the Flower ot | iberty? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 


In savage Nature's far abode 

Its tender seed our fathers sowed ; 

The storm-winds rocked ite swelling bud, 

Ita opening leaves were streaked with blood, 
Till Jo! earth's tyrants shook to see 

The full-blown Fower of Liberty! 

Then bail the banner of the free, 

‘The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Behold its streamiag rays unite? 

One mingling flood of braided light,— 
The red that fires the Southern rose, 

With spotless white from Northern snows, 
And, spangled o'er it’s azure, see 

The sister stars of liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free 

The atarry Flower of Liberty 


The blades of heroes fence it round; 
Where’er it springs is holy ground; 
From tower and dome its glories apread ; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread ; 

It makes the land as ocean free, 

And plants an empire on the sea! 

Then hall the banner of the free 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom's flower, 
Shall ever float on dome and tower, 
To all their heavenly colors true, 
In blackening frost, or crimson dew,— 
And God love us as we love thee, 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 
—O,. W. Holmes. 


A FRIENDSHIP. 


Small fellowship of daily commonplace 
We hold together, dear, constrained to go 
Diverging ways. Yet day by day I know 

My life is sweeter for thy life’s sweet grace, 

And if we moet but for a moment’s space, 

Thy touch, thy word, sets all the world 
aglow. 

Faith soars serener, haunting doubts shrink 
low, 

Abashed before the sunshine of thy face, 

Nor press of crowd, nor waste of distance sorves 
To part us. Every hush of evening brings 
Some hint of thee, true-hearted friend of 

mine; 

And as the farther planet thrills and swerves, 
When toward it through the darkness, Saturn 

swings, 
Even 80, my spirit feels the spell of thine. 
—Ellen Burroughs, in the Century. 
O Love, stay bv and sing; 
Thy reddest roses bring, 
Thy richest wine: 
I would but fill and quaf, 
I would but live and laugh 
And make thee mine! 


For Fame's a field hard-fought, 
And gained, a thing of nought 
To have and hold! 
Who would the laurel wear, 
Immortal youth should bear, 
And Tam old! 


So, Love, stay by and sing, 
Thy reddest roses bring, 
Thy richest wine: 
I leave the work unwrought 
T leave the fleld unfought 


For thee and thine. 
—[{From Day and Night Stories. 


THE TEMPLE OF PEACE. 


When winds are raging c’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar; 

*Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. : 


So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 
And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies In hushed silence at its peaceful door. 
—Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


By WiLvuiaM Crype Frren. 


It was my first dancing party in London. | 


| Thad left New York, my home—for I am 
an American—some three weeks before, 
{and, with a packet of letters of introduct- 
ion and two English friendships, had come 
| to “*do the season.” 
| On this particular evening I didn’t know 
| my hostess from anyone else. I had left a 
| letter of introduction at her door with my 
|card, and an invitation to this party 
| was the result. The card said ‘‘small and 
early,” so I went late. The ball was in full 
|swing. Everybody else had evidently ar- 
rived. The hostess had begun to desert 
her post at intervals, and I arrived during 
| one of those intervals. Half of the room 
| was whirling in the waltz, the other half 
| was buzzing in conversation. Iam quite 
sure that I was the only person who heard 
|My name announced, and it was all the 
| more unnecessary inasmuch as I not only 
did know my own name, but did not know 
anyone’s else. 
In a few minutes I perceived a lady ad- 
vancing toward me with her hand stretch- 
}ed out. I was stillin the doorway and I 
|am afraid my face bespoke me a new arri- 
| Val and a stranger. 
‘Lady Beamleigh,” I gurgled, ‘how do 
you do? I’m afrald—” 
‘*How do youdo? How very late you 
|are!” she answered, pretending she knew 
me, although of course she didn’t and 
| couldn't, and not waiting for my explana- 
tion. ‘*Whom do you know, and to whom 
| Shall [ present you?” 

[ allowed her first question to be passed 
by, and replied to the second: ‘Oh, any- 
one, thank you!” 

And “‘anyone” was—she. 

Lady Beamleigh took my arm, and we 
dodged in and out amongst the couples to- 
ward the other end of the room. 

“Tam going to present you to Miss Ir- 
win,” she was saying. 

‘*Do,” [ answered with the enthusiasm of 
}«ne in complete ignorance of Miss Irwin's 

attractions. Every time we approached a 
particularly long girl, or a particularly 
| short one, I trembled; but we always pass- 
| ed by, and I breathed again. At the end of 
| the room stood a pretty dark-haired girl, 
dressed in soft white tulle and delicate 
white flowers. Enough of her fair neck 
and shoulders were exposed to make you 
wish there was more, instead of less, as in 
most cases in society now-a-days. It was 
Miss Irwin and I was pleased. 

‘‘He is an American,” was Lady Beam- 
| leigh’s parting shot, as she left us. 

“I'm only out this season, and you are 
the first American I’ve ever met.” Miss 
Irwin said. . 

**Do you find us as curious as you ex- 
pected?” L[asked, for want of anything 
else to say. 

‘“‘No; I should hardly know you from an 
Englishman if it were not for some of your 
expressions.” 

I saw another man coming to take her 
off fora dance. It was a waltz, and they 
dance it differently in England; bat 
wasn’t going to lose Miss Irwin if I coulda 
help it. 

“T can't dance it as you do, I’m afraid,” 
I said, **but will you risk a trial?” 

‘Oh, yes,” she answered ; ‘‘perhaps [ can 
catch your step.” 

It was very bad, She couldn’t go fast 
| enough for me, nor could I go slow enough 
for her. I am considered a good dancer at 
home, but here and at thistime I was aw- 
ful. At home I flatter myself I guide very 
well, but this evening we seemed to be a 
waltzing bull’s-eye for the whole room. 
Ponderous, slow-gliding couples came 





pass at the same time. And finally, in 
deference to Miss Irwin's costume, to say 
nothing of our battered elbows, I insisted 
upon her giving up her charitable endeavor. 
| I did not at all realize that for two young 
| people to sufferas we had done for ten 
j}mitiutes with only feelings of pleasure, 
| and to be as totally unconscious, as we had 
been, of how our awkardness must appear 
to the lookers-on, must mean a certain 
strong congeniality between the two, even 
though they may have met but a little wiiile 
| 





before. 
We stopped, almost breathless and quite 
warm. 
| ‘am so glad to know you,” Miss Irwin 
| began. ‘*My mother once knew an Ameri- 
| can.” 
| ‘Oh, indeed,” I answered with difficulty 
|appreciating the value of this bond be- 
| tween us. 
| Wouldn't you like to meet mama?” she 
asked. 
| “Charmed,” I answered, though the idea 
did not especially seize upon me. I was 
quite satisfied for the present with know- 
ing the daughter. 
‘*Well, [ll introduce you, either now or 
after one of the other dances, whichever 
| you like.” 


down upon us from all points of the com- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


when the music did. Then we went for an 
ice. 

“You're not a bit like an American, are 
| you?” she asked. 

“Why not?” I asked, ‘‘I assure you I am 
quite like one.” 

“But you haven't done anything queer 
yet. Are all Americans like you? I thought 
they were so different.” 

**What did you think they were like?” 

“Oh, I don't exactly know,” she answer- 
|ed confused. ‘You know I never saw one 
| before except Miss Anderson.” 


sometimes amusing, was ney 
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eT 
Iwas most obtuse, and had no 


she was clumsily trying to souyg 
of my affections and to extort 
proposal of marriage. 
Bye-and-bye the blow fe}! 
It’s fall was through the 
came in the shape of a 
Mrs. Irwin. It was to the « ffect that 
had disappeared, leaving no : 
Would I come to her? She wag 


AgTreabie 
deg thar 
the state 


from Me g 


PeDNY-post. 


tragic letter from 


|mind, and would soon be quite ; 


j;rubbed my eyes, and read 


The dance was a waltz, and we sat it out | 


on the stairs. So was the next and we re- 
mained where we were. We were just 
where the stairs turned, and it was rather 
quiet and nice off there. At least so we 
we both agreed. Miss Irwin told me all 
; about her school life, and about her people. 
| She had @ brother whom they never spoke 
| of to anyone now. who had run off with an 
actress. That is, she wasn’t exactly an ac- 


| time. 
| not believe it. 


tress, but she danced, Miss Irwin believed. | 


I blushed with sympathetic horror, 
thought of a couple of gatety photographs 
I hadat home on my shelf. We sat through 
several more dances. We forgot to notice 
when the music was playing and when it 
was not. She had just told me her first 
| Name was Janet, and I had owned up to 


and | 


8Zain; got op 
1 Te " 
I could not comprehend ‘ay. 
Where had the girl ces 
Why had she gone? There was no re " 
I had seen her only yesterday, when . 
was as happy as ever. It was a case... 
duction—or perhaps murder! [ fej, aed. 
going mad, too. I hurried into the 
my hat, and rushed out for a « 
‘- Hurry,” I cried, ‘* Hurry! 
ter of life and death!” The cabman dp, 
the horse as fast as he could, but every ig, 
minutes § thrust my head out wo 


and walked to the window. a; 


hall for 
ad 


It sa at 


of t 


| dow and urged him to go faster 


| Ralph, which she said was so funny, but | 


| she always had loved it, 
| know it was an American name—as 

| were all Pocahontases and Buffalo 
over here. Presently there was an _ inter- 
| ruption in the shape of a great expanse of 
yellow brocade and old lace with jewels and 
feathers sruck here and there all over it. 

Miss Irwin showed an 
amount of sang froid. 

“Why, I was just coming to yon fhama. 
| want topresent Mr. Warren. He is an 

American.” 

“Oh, really!” replied Mrs. Irwin. 
| d’ye do?” 

I murmured something or other, or rath- 
jer nothing at all, and bowed. She was not 
}a@ pleasing person. She was- malapropos, 

and she looked as if she were never any- 
| thing else. But I tried to be agreeable, for 
| it occurred to me she might ask me to call 
| upon herself and daughter. 

| She was delighted to meet me. She 
|knew not only one but two Americans. 
| She liked Americans so much. They were 
}so charming, and so rich! She had al- 
ways wanted to go to America. I hoped she 
|} would soon, and bring her daughter. I 
told her she wouid enjoy the voyage, I 


and 
if we 


‘*How 


| added gently, that we were not all so very 
| rich; some of us were quite poor. By this 
| L of course referred to myself, though I 
|} didn’t inform her that I was only over in 
London writing newspaper letters for a 
bare living, with the MS. of a novel, my 
| first book, awaiting judgment at a pub- 
|lisher’s. I did not thing it necessary to go 
into details. 
She invited me to call, ‘‘ mama” did, and 
I accepted very soon. Indeed, I went very 
|often. I was asked to lunch informally. 
|Mrs. Irwin was graciousness personified. 
She was always telling me I was “ so Am- 
erican!” it was only natural that I should 
be, I am sure; but I found this wasa re- 
mark which was proper on any occasion, 
| and answered all sorts of purposes. It fol- 
|lowed any forced attention on my part; 
|} any compliment, also forced; any anecdote ; 
any colloquial expression or bit of Yankee 
slang ; any phrase not in use in the mother 
country. This ‘‘so American” was a con- 


astonishing | 


She didn’t | 


Bills | 


| 
j 
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At last we reached the hous 
Mrs. Irwin down stiirs, in the 
room. 

‘* You have come!” she said 
ral tone. 

‘*No news ?” I asked. 

** None.” 

** What have you done ?” [ « 
excitement getting the better 
you sent for a detective ? 
clues ? Do you know any r 

She interrupted me. 

‘* Do you love Janet ?” 

What did she mean? [ had been walking 
up and down, ard I stopped short. Greg 
Heavens! was it possible ! Did sb 
think that Janet had——! No, I wonld om 
believe it. Oh, why had I not told ber! 
loved her. Whatever had happened thes 
the knowledge of my love might perhaps 
have prevented this. 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Irwin, after a pans 
‘* you have not answered my question.’ 

I looked at her. What did this woms 
mean? Was she going to accuse me of 4 
ing away with her daughter ? Was she- 
What was the matter with her now? &y 
was smiling. She had stood in the san 
place, calm and cold, ever since [ cam 
the room. What did this queer beha 
signify ? Was it possible she had gone mf 
over Japet’s disappearance ? 


ree 


Janet not w 


| be found, and no one doing anything 
knew—that was wicked of me. Then [| 


** Well 2?” repeated Mrs. Irwin. 

Mad or not, I might as well confess 
truth to her. 

“Yes, I do love your daughter better 
than anything in the world, and I'm going 


t} 
tiie 


| now to find her.” 


** You won’t have to go far.” 

She was still smiling, and began to ap- 
proach me. She was certainly crazy! 

**What do you mean 7?” L asked, moving 
so as to keep several articles of furniture 
between us. 

“I mean,” she said, -‘that I know wher 
Janet is, .ecause I sent her to Chelsea t 
spend a few days with her aunt. 1| wanted 
to find out if you were in earnest or ne 
and this seemed a good way. If you love 
her so much, why didn’t you tell hers 
Dear me, you are so American!” 

I wanted to kill her then. I knew! 
was a crime, but I was willing to take ® 
consequences. I felt as weak as wit 
from the first shock, and the excitemm 
that had followed, and this anti-clima 


versational chameleon with ever-changing | pyt I could have nerved myself to she 


| arid varied reflections. 
used it. 
jand enthusiastic admiration for Yankeedom 
| which was most flattering to me. 
| That was the way in which matters ran 
on. 
my book. What I did not tell her was that 
| if it was accepted and good terms offered I 
| could in turn offer myself to her. I couldn't 
be sure of her feelings toward me. 
| seldom can do such things. I had a sort of 
| impression that perhaps a lover's point of 
view differed in England and America. 
| doesn’t, of course; there’s only one point 
|of view for Cupid all over the world: but 
| what is a lover without doubts! 

I was only too sure of myself, but I 
| sometimes wondered if I were doing right. 
I was too poor to ask this girl to marry me 
as I was. Supposing my novel failed,-what 
|then? And yet I was paying her marked 
| attention, keeping other men away, perhaps 

only to go off in the end and leave her. [a 

| that event, certainly I should shoot myself 
or do something equally desperate ; bat I 
was obliged to own that that would help 
Miss Irwin very little. 


[ let matters drift. Drifting is so easy! 
| But after a time I could not but notice a 
change in Mrs. Irwin’s manner toward re. 
| It began with her telling me of several men 
| who had been most attentive to Janet, and 
of the brilliant prospects of most of them, 
aud of the favor shown for certain ones by 


| 
| 


uneasy. What if, while I was quietly await- 


“After one of the others then,” I replied. ing the decree of that stony-hearted, iron- 


“I think we might dance now.” 
then know what I had escaped, but I did 
| find out later. 

' "That was a polka, and we stopped only 


I did not fisted publisher, one of these men shoula 


|step in and make off with the prize—my 
prize. Her remarks took upon themselves 
‘a degree of personality which, though 


The daughter never | that woman's blood. 
She confined herself to a growing | nearer me. 


| 
| 
j 
} 





| ha’pence, 


| latter went on. 


She Coming 


was 

“Go away!” I shouted. ‘Go away, dor’ 

come near ne.” . 
‘*Are’n’t you glad Janet is found?" su 


[ confided to Miss Irwin my hopes for | asked. 


“Found!” I echoed, with an attempt # 
withering sarcasm. I couldn't go on. The 
joy of discovering that my loved one w® 


A m&Q | safe after all was almost too much for = 
| I felt my eyes growing dim, and I did not 


wish to show my weakness before Mn 


It | Irwin. 


the 


‘Why did you not propose for her?” 
“TI presume your inten 
ions were those of an honorable maoy 

I felt that I certainly should choke her! 
she said another word. i 

‘‘Have I behaved like a eilly flirt’ ' 
interrupted. ‘‘I did not ask your daughiet 
to marry me, because Lam poor. too pm 
to marry now.” 

“Oh, dear!” Mrs. Irwin answered, “thats 
so American! What you call poor, we co" 
sider rich over here.” - 

“I know you do, sometimes,” I repile® 
“but ['m afraid I'm the exception wi 
proves the rule.” 

Then I explained. 


I told her just what! 
had. 


I put American pennies into ogi 
and worked out some ote 
mathematical problems, principa!\Y : 

traction. Presently I stopped. | coud ™ 


s 


| | by her breathing that she was ready *% 
her daughter, and of the possibilities of 
success of one or two. This made me most | 


outburst. 
And it came. 


She quite outdid herself. Even I bad 


not dreamed she was capable of so ™=™ 


bad logic and ill will. P 

I listened patiently while she berated 
audacity in a tirade with eight a 
Then she came to head the ninth-* © 
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muLY 5 1900 - 


This 


; son that [ had no prospects. 
clararation h. It was & home-thrust at 
was too mus could bear her 

my DONT egelf, but not my book. I watch- | 
agaioe  annortil ry and, when she paus- 
ef for 8h Or enath, Lopened my batteries 
el to tae Sd begin again. I told her | 
before ane © » Ms., and of what I hoped 
of my fiction © i what sort of an income I 


to get for it, a0 


. 
shar reasonably expect if the book were 


it was in the latter event that 
i offering myself to Janet. 
ent’s silence, and then I 





iaughter loves me.” 


*she repeated ina tone that 


perhaps : 
worlds and made me believe what 
we . Thad only dared to hope. 
x 
ruber the mention of Janet or the book 


what softened her. She delivered an- 
owe ong harangue apropos of Janet inci- 
ate » pat of herself principally, daring 
she relented by easy stages. } 
{ left her, a temporarv amicable 
had bean erected between Us. | 
to return immediately from Chel- 
1e allowed to see her twice a 
not to tell her of my love 
rd from my publisher That per- 
see face to face, and try to 
ee him a little. Lf the book was refused, 
; » leave Londou without a word. 
mised. I would have promised 
: it time. j 
soo to the publisher, and he told me 
war frow him definitely within a 
Janet, and she was overjoyed. 
ant rseen her so enthusiastic. What 
yes called her ‘‘awful reserve” | 
anished. The effect upon me was | 
oat. too delightful. I broke part of 
~ypise to her mother. First, in my 
" kissed her. Then, of course, I had to 
os | loved her. I had expected—I 
sow why—that she woald be sur- 
wt she was notin the least. She 
asked, a little shyly, why I hadn't told her 
before. Mv attempt at an explanation was 
foil of parenthesis and digressions which 
would not at all interest the reader. We 
goally decided, of course, to go on being 
happy, and deceive everybody 
se, Ull the publisher was heard from. 
Janet said it would be only for a week, 


4 
orised 
prise 


biisstaliv 


sad then we could tell everybody. 
I tried to say something about what 
ght appen if book should be re- 
ined, but Janet argued that there was no 
sach ‘if.’ And so we dropped the subject. | 
Time flew by. The week was up. The 


an 
Dear sir,” it :an, “‘we regret very much 
hat. after due consideration, we are forced 
dec the pt 


' we With thanks 


for your favor, we 
are.” et 
it was rejected! And Janet? I must tell 
wer on the instant, for I needed her sympa- 
thy 


She ook the disappointment like u hero. 


another poblisher. It was evidently a mis- 
take sending it to this one.” 
“[t evidently was,” I assented. 


fod in the meantime,” she wert on, 
we will be married.” 

Married! What do you mean?” I ex- 
aimed 


“I mean to elope,” she answered, ‘‘with 
rou 

[can't allow you to,” I replied. ‘Think 

your mother.’ 
[ don't want to think of her,” said Janet, 
lwant to think only of you.” 


none room, will we?” 
No, it’s not quite so bad as that.” 
“Then I’m ready.” 


er 


vmptation to resist. 
but might place 


might come too late. I[ 
Abel's pl yt. 
5 t; } 
U Ae 









hen | went home. 
en Morning came 


‘agagement. [ thrust my mail 
pocket, and, calling a cab, 
straight to Janet. 
ing for me 
mere nervous than I. 
the cab and 
“ suspicious of our secret. 
“Why?” I asked. 
lon’t | she answered. 
still for a minute or two 
n y Janet clutched my arm. 
‘Ralph,” she ; 
vara back,’ 
Have vo 
Mked 
“Nothing we want to take with us,” sh 
Std, with 
Smile. 
What?” 
“Mama.” 
“Oh!” 
, tes, Ralph, I can’t do it. 
“0 back and be patient.” 


,Gon't 10wWw.” 
We were quite 


Then sudden 


forgotten something?” 





It was hard, but I would not persuade 
her to do what she felt was wrong; so back 


hurlicg slurs | we went. 


| ‘Come in,” she said at the door; ‘‘I want 
|to speak to you. Wait for me in the 
library.” 
Things seemed to be getting rather con- 
\fused. I took my letters out of my pocket 
to kill time till Janet should come down. 
The first was from Mrs. Irwin. [ opened 
jit fearfully. It was to ask if I had heard 
from the publisher. I groaned aloud. 
The second letter was from the publisher. 
A hope of something—I didn’t know 
what —sprang up in my breast. [read the 
| missive quickly, and could have danced for 
|glee. The wrong letter had been sent me 
jyesterday. The clerk had mixed the enve- 
jlopes. Messrs. Black & White were glad 
| to accept my manuscript at my own terms, 
jand would bring the book out in six 
months! 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SHEAR NONSENSE. 


Jokes Reduced to Hard Fact. | 


| 

| 

| ‘That fellow’s a dude,” said the soda 
|clerk of an East Side druggery to a Tri- 
bune reporter, pointing to an out-going 
customer. ‘‘Why?” asked the reporter. 
‘*He allus leaves out the ‘r’ in chorcolate.” 


‘Good morning,” said the new contribu- 
tor, somewhat nervously, as he entered 
the editor's den; ‘‘anything you wanted in 
that batch of paragraphs I sent yester- 
day?” 
“Ah, yes, said the editor, “Sit down. | 
wanted to talk with you about those para- 
graphs. Where are—oh, here they are. 
Yes, [ wanted to talk with you. These | that ice should go up, and a century to 
jokes are very amusing, but I object to | show him that it shouid go down; and it 
vou writing up your personal experiences | will be very costly where he gous when he 
in the paper. It doesn’t look well. Now, | dies.—[Judge. 
here, for instance, from this joke I infer | —— 
that prior to your marriage, when you) Mrs. Pattangill(to neighbor who has just 
callei upon your wife, you were bitten by a | “dropped in.”) “No, Blviry, I can’s say 
bulldog, and kicked out of the house by the |—no raily, I can't—that [ enjoy goin’ to 
young lady's father.” | funerals, ‘ceptin,’ of course, when it’s one 
‘Nothing of the Kind ever occurred sir,” | of my own folks.”—[Harper’s Bazar. 
interrupted the new contributor, with min- Pont 


—eo—. 


It takes five minutes to show an iceman 


vilege of publishing your | 


Never mind,” she said, ‘‘we’ll send it to | 


Bat think then of how poor we should | 


Weshall not have to starve, or to live | 


; lidn’t think I onght to take advantage 

r artlessness, but it was too great a 
{ felt sure that her 
mother would not consent to our union, 
so effectual a barrier be- 
tween that, if my luck ever should turn, it 
lent myself to 
We made most satisfactory 
put into effect the next day, 


[I was nervous. In 

spite of getting up town too early, I found 

mysell, at the last moment, tardy for my | 
into my 
was driven 
The dear girl was wait- 
She was trembling, and much | 


'm so frightened !” she whispered, as if | 
the horse and the driver were | 


said, firmly, ‘‘tell him to | for a short time, is active all alone, of its 


the faintest suggestion of a/ world as representation itself, concentra- 


It’s wrong. |for the will leads it and prescribes its 


I had hardly finished reading when Janet 
came into the room. Her eyes were tear- 
stained. 

‘Kiss me, you angel!” [ shouted, ‘‘I am 
bursting with joy. 

“Oh, Ralph, how can 
you! ['m so miserable, | wish 
come back.” 

Then I told her of the mistake, 
was as glad as I. 

‘‘L am so happy!” she cried. ‘‘We must 
do something. I'm too happy to sit still. 
Come to the piano.” 

I followed her into the drawing-room. 

‘‘Now, first, the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’ ” 

‘‘Bat I know only one verse.” 

“Well, we'll sing that through twice.” 

We did, with a great deal of emphasis 
and a very loud accompaniment by Janet. 

“Now, ‘God Save the Queen.’ ” 

‘I don’t know the words.” 

‘Sing the air, then, and Jeave the words 
| to me.” 

Atthe end of our improvised concert 
| Mrs. [rwin appeared upon the scene. 
‘*What is going on?” she asked in stern 
| suprise. 

| Phe book, mama! 
| ted,” cried Janet. 

| “How nice!” Mrs. Irwin commented, 
|calmly. ‘And you've settled matters be- 
tween you!” 

“Quite!” we both exclaimed in a breath. 

‘“‘Dear me!” smiled Mrs. Irwin, as she 
turned to leave the room again ‘‘tyou are 
hoth so American!”"—[{Kate Fields Wash- 
ington. 


you! How can 


we hadn’t 





and she bs 





The book is accep- 


| A Watch Face. 


| Thenumerals on the dials of aclock or 
| watch seldom attract notice further than 
\to satisfy the inquiry, ‘‘what is the time?” 
| and yetthere is a history worth the reading, 
|on the face of every watch and clock now 
| used. 
The Roman numeral for four, is IV; yet 
| many will be surprised to find that is not 
|the numeral on the watch or clock, 
Instead of IV will be found IIIT in 
every case. Why is this? the New York 
| Advocate givesanswer. This is not 
|because III is any more correct for 
| watches, t an it would be for chapters in 
| books, but this is the way it happened to be 
used first, and it has been ever since, for po 
no better reason apparently than because it 
was started that way. The first clock, made 
in 1370, was made by Henry Vick for 
Charles V., of France, who was called 
“The Wise.” The the title may have been 
deserved so far as his being a wise ruler 
| was concerned, but he certainly was not 





| ‘‘wise” in book learning, and yet was anx- 
ious to be so considered. 
When the clock was brought to him he 

| wanted to find fault with it, for he fancied, 
|as azood many people do in these days, 
that to criticise a thing shows great learn- 
|ing and shrewdness. Now Chas V. did no. 
| understand all of the wheels and machinery 
|of the clock, but the figures on the dial he 
could comprehend, and so said condescend- 
| ingly to Mr. Vick. 
Yes, the clock works well enough, but the 

| figures on the dial are wrong; where yon 
have [V it should be four Is. 
“Your Majesty is wrong,” said Vick. 
‘Tam never wrong;” thunderedthe king. 
‘‘Take it away and correct the mistake.” 
| **Corrected” it had to be, and fromthat time 
| till now the 4 of a clock or watch has been 
II{I instead of [V—a lasting monument to 
the ignorance of ‘‘Charles the Wise.” 


What is called the stirrings of genius, 
|the hour of consecration, the moment of 
| inspiration, is nothing but the liberation of 
| the intellect, when the latter, for the time, 

. | exempt from service to the will, does not 

now sink into inactivity or relaxation, but, 


j}own accord. Then the intellect is of the 
I | greatest purity, and becomes the true mir- 
ror of the world; for, wholly separated 
e|from its origin, the will, it is now the 


ted in one consciousness. In such moments, 
as it were, the soul of immortal works is 
| begotten. On the other hand, in all inten- 
| tional meditation the intellect is not free; 


come down to the parlor at 11.54 p. m. and 
ask if you owned stock in a gas-factory and 
~ a coal-yard?” have the knack of getting Queens out of 
the way that Henry had.”—{ Che Jury. 

‘ ple you imagine- 


suggest that the saloon wasn’t going to close 
rigbt off, and that——— i 


Van Renssalaer into an ice-cream saloon; 


gave you a bogus check that———” 


law is a business man of the very highest 
integrity.” 


to visit you, you went out and slept in the 
barn?” ~ 


lady that ever wore spectacles, and she 
thinks I’m a genius,” 


gled dignity and asperity. 


‘*Your prospective father-in-law did not 


‘*No, sir! I don’t know what sort of peo- 





‘*Did not the young lady, after you had 


reated her to three plates of ice-cream, ‘ 


‘*I never had the impudence to take Miss 


and besides, sir, she couldn’t——” 
‘“‘When you were marricd, her father 


‘‘Nothing of the sort, sir! My father-in- 


‘But when your mother-in-law came 


‘‘My mother-in-law is the whitest old 
reptied the new con- 
tributor, who began to see some things he 
hadn’t seen before. 

‘And last nightthe baby had the colic, 
and you walked the floor——” 

“The baby in my house sleeps with his | 
nurse, as all babies ought to.” 

‘‘And when you came home from the 

lodge and couldn’t find the keyhole, your | 
wife told you to stay ontside and bring in 

the milk?” 

“I don't belong to any lodge; I don’t 
come home drunk; and I goin and out of 

my house when I see fit and do not neglect 
my family.” 

‘*And in putting up the stove-pipe, you 
did not——” 

“[ put up no stovepipe,” said the new 
contributor, rising and @@king the batch of 
paragraphs which the editor held out to 
him: ‘but IL see wh't you mean, sir. I 
will destroy these paragraphs, and [ will do 
myself the honor of calling upon you to- 
morrow with a new lot. And any little 
occurrences which I may record will be 
such as might take place in civilized so- 
ciety.” 

“I think,” said the editor, ‘‘that civil- 
ized society would much better enjoy read- 
ing them.” 

‘*Good morning,” said the new contribu- 
tor. 

‘“‘Good morning,” said the editor. 
a very agreeable morning, indeed. 
be happy to see you tomorrow.” 


“The World Seems To Have No Place 
For Them,” 


Frequently have I said that if [ were a 
rich man and wanted to give away my 
money I should give no small share of it to 
a college. Buta friend of mine, to whom 
I told my preference, said: ‘‘I have a bet- 
ter cause than that. I should give my 
money for the benefit of those folks for 
whom there is no place in the world.” As 
I came to think of it I decided he was wise. 
People are coming to me all the time. I 
want to help them. They are feeble in 
body, yet not feeble enough to go the hos- 
pital. They are feeble in mind, yet not 
feeble enough to go to a retreat. They are 
poor, yet not poor enough to receive aid. 





“It is 
I shall 





“They say the Prince of Wales strangely 


resembles Henry VILL.” 


‘Well, he may, but he don’t seem to 


—e-~ 


In Chicago. 
ire of your 


He—May [ have the pleas- 
company at supper Miss 


Breezy? 


She—You're a little late, Mr. Waldo; I've 


been down to supper three times already. 


—[ Judge. 
onal 
When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And tries to make her datly brea, 
What power can sooth her melancholy 
When her husband calls it chunks of lead? 
—Texas Siftings. 


—— 


Mabel(mischievously)—‘‘Do you know 
samething [ heard about you the other day? 
[ heard you wouldn"t say ‘Boo’ to a pretty 
girl.” . 

Tom(heartily) —‘*Boo!” 


Notary. ‘‘I mustask your wife a few 
questions before she signs tais deed. If 
you will allow me to take her apart—” 

Bromley. ‘Oh, gladly, sir! And I'd re- 
joice if you weren't able to put her togeth- 
er again.” —[ Harper's Bazar. nail 

-@- 
Sympathetic Spinster: ‘‘And 
other boy at all like this one?” 


is your 


Proud Mother. ‘‘Oh, no; quite a con- 
trast to him!” 
Sympathetic Spinster. ‘How nice!”— 


[London Panch. 


—=Oa 


Jones has just married a girl who, al- 
though bringing him a pretty penny in the 
way of a fortune, has been unable to fall 
very deeply in love with him. 

“Do you know,” the poor man remarked 
toa friend, ‘‘she’s so frigid that [’'m afraid 
to take her in my arms lest L should catch 
the influenza.” —Judge. 


—o— 


Yabsley—‘‘If ever | marry I shall marry 
a women of education.” Wickwire—‘I 
used to talk that way myself. But, in fact, 
[never had a thought of marrying the 
present Mrs. Wickwire until one day L got 
a letter froin her announcing that her un- 
cle had ‘dide’ and left her 65,000 ‘dolers.’ ” 
—([Terre Haute Express. 


-o— 


Naturally it would be a Boston dealer 
that would advertise an ‘‘intelligent oil 
can” at only forty-seven cents. Where 
else could one expect to find that culture 
had so perfect a work! L suppose if the 
kerosene explodes the intelligent oil can 
promptly rings for the fire department.— 
[Hartford Courant. 


Widow. ‘‘When I was here last week, 
Mr. Chisel, I told you to put on the head- 
stone, ‘My Only Love.’ ” 

Marble Dealer. ‘‘Yes, ma’am, but one 
of my workmen has been sick and [| 














They are able to work some, but not able 
to support themselves. 
seems to have no place for them. I think 
that I shall divide my property between an 
institution for these people and some good 
college. —[ Chicago Advance. 


his failing which is said to produce marvel- 
ous results. 
the delinquent subsist entirely on bread aud 
wine. 


is served. 
loathes the sight of it. 


aversion to anything in the shape of wine 





theme.—Schopenhauer. 


come total abstainers. 


Actually the world | 


The bread is steeped ina bowl of | 
wine for av hour or more before the meal | yes! (Aside.) What the deuce does she 
The first day the habitual toper | want to know!” 

takes his food in this shape without repug- | 
nance; the second day he finds it less agree- 
able to his palate; finally he positively 
Experience shows | 
that a period of from eight to ten days of | rouged, and my dressmaker makes me as 
this regimen is generally more than suffi- 


Many men, after their incarceration, be- | 











haven't begun the job yet.” 

| Widow. ‘Wellin view of subsequent 
jevents, I guess you may substitute the 
words, ‘My First Husband.’ A pieasant 
| morning, Mr. Chisel.” 

| 


i —e— 


| 


The habitual drunkard in Norway or | Clara (meditatively): ‘‘How can I pve 
Sweden renders himself liable to imprison- | quite certain that Augustus loves me for 
ment for his love of strong drink, and dur- | my wealth alone? 
ing his incarceration he is required to sub- | strikes me. 
mit to a plan of treatment for the cure of | 


Ha! A sudden thought 


Augustus?” 
Augustus (tenderly). ‘‘My own!” 


| Clara. ‘‘Between two who love there 


The plan consists in making | should be perfect frankness, should there 


not?” 


Augustus, ‘My angel, a thousand times, 


Clara (slowly). ‘Then listen. My hair 
grew on other heads, and my teeth are the 
best money could buy; my eyebrows are 
false, my lips are painted, my cheeks are 





wellas my dresses. Say, Augustus, can 


cient to make a man evince the greatest | you love me after these disclosures?” 

.| Augustus (faintly)—‘*I—I can!” 
Clara(sotto voce—*‘Ye gods, how deeply 

debt must this youug man be!”—([Judy. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 
Look out for an epidemic of wooden 
wheeled chariots, a la Babylon. 


Did our citizens who fled town for the 
Fourth fare much better where they went? 


Whatever else you do with your cat when 


you go away for the summer, don’t leave 
him on the back fence. 

Hang up the fish horn, and let silence, 
like a poultice, come to heal the blows of 
sound. 


Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish, young America will celebrate the 
Fourth. 


The West End will have to furnish more 
dynamoes if Boston continues to assist at 
the downfall of Babylon. 


‘*All the ends thou aim'st at are our coun- 
try’s,” and the fire-cracker and the small 
boy own them all. 


The patients of the City Hospital are to 
have a $20,000 home to convalesce in, at 
Dorchester. May it have healing in its 
wings. 


Our Chauncey did not waste his eloquence 
at Chicago. He stands the best kind of a 
chance of being president of the national 
world’s fair. 


No manis so ‘‘short” that-he will not | 


gladly lend his infinence, and his counten- 
ance to benevolent schemes,—but don’t ask 
him to back them. 


‘*Till death us do part,” once upon a timo 
vowed Josiah and Elizabeth Potts; and 
they were hanged together, as it were, two 
weeks ago, in Elka, Nevada. 


Are we to infer from all these closed | 


churches that humanity has grown too 
good to be helped, or so bad as to be 
beyond help. For one reason or another, 
most churches have given us up. 


Morrison Cal. had her Fourth of July 
fire a week in advance, of the rest of us; 
sixty thousand dollars loss, and the little 
fire-cracker did it. 


Four hundred settees are to be placed on 
the Common for use during the band con- 
certs. The dear people, who are weary of 
standing, will clamor for band concerts 
all the time. 


It is touching to see the ice man travel 
round to the back door with a moderate 
sized hailstone in his ice tongs. They are 


precious goods, all the same, if they are | 


delivered in smgll packages. 


Now that theatrical managers have be- 
gun to work scripture episodes, we may 
look for an adaptation of Jonah’s Mis- 
adventures. What an opportunity that 
drama would furnish for a realistic tank 
scene. 


The new show is strongly flavored with 
Kiralfy,—all pink slippers and roses, and 
twirl, whirl. and ‘‘go.” Not precisely the 
place to study biblical Babylon, but splen- 


did for Barnum,—and business and bloom- | 


ing ballet. 


Now that Independence dav is over we 


recall with a sigh that the city has appro- | 


priated $1000 for the celebration of Labor 
Day; which is about the most tiresome 


BOSTON COMM 


Chicago is unfortunate in having so 
much humidity turned on just as the world 
| is trying to decide whether or not to 
;attend her Fair. If with all her getting 
| she could get an east wind her fortune 
|would be made; but Boston can’t spare 
any of hers. 


Half the charm of a Sunday excursion to 
Nantasket and the Point of Pines will be 
/gone now the muslin girl and her best fei- 
low can no longer have their pictures 
‘*took.” The police are getting a bit up- 
pish this year. 


| 


Stanley will find it tiresome work to write 


his name in each of the 250 copies of the | 


|edition de luxe of his volume, when he 
| might be writing to Dorothy. Perhaps he 
| will wait until after the 10th, when Mrs. 
Dorothy will be at hand to supply the punc- 
tuation. 


The sidewalk fruit venders have been 
driven to cover, and one consequence is 
seen in the number of men who take 
|trains, minus the little paper bag they 
have been used to taking home to the 
children. The dealers are minus the 
change they have been used to dealing 
with ditto. 


Among the minor inconveniences, not 


jance atthe Fall of Babylon, is next day's 


istiff neck. All out-of-doors is a coolish | 


‘kind of an auditorium, though one’s head is 


‘under a canopy. There is no law, written | 


‘or unwritten, against mufflers and furs. 


Now that the late steamers are put on, 
summer excursions are at full tide. How | 
very delightful it would be to go on these | 
trips if other people would stay at home. 
That is, the smoking, and crowding, and | 
swearing and tearing people, who, as mat- 
ters now stand, do just dote on an excur- | 
sion. 

- | 

The mother who has not found a name /| 
good enough for her baby among all these | 
|school and college graduates will have to 
coin a name to snit herself. And the 
| chances are it will gg very far from suiting 
its possessor, when he or she comes to 
jyears of discretion. It ts safe, in the 
| main, to pass by fancy goods for standard 
| articles. 


| With sixty-eight more letter-carriers on 
foot, delinquent correspondents and 
debtors may send on their mail without 
fear of overwerking the service. Some- 
| thing is disgracefully askew in the subur- 
| ban postal accomodation. A letter mailed 
}in Boston will reach New York, or the 
| wilds of Maine before it would be deliver- 
edin suburbs four miles from the central 
|office. How is this, Gen. Corse? 





Mr. Wyndam has had a worse break with 
English critics than Mr. Richard Mans- 
| fleld had with those of the Hub. Owing to 
| their strained relations, two London dai- 
|lies, it is said, have given orders never to 
/mention the comedian in their columns | 
jagain. Mr. Wyndam is just producing a) 
|new play, and it is expected he will be 
utterly ignored by every paper in England. 
| Actors should learn that it is a big contract 
| to kick against the rank and file of journal- | 
‘istic pens. The hurt is all on one side. 
Talk about iconoclasts! Boston fairly | 
| gasps at the temerity of Joseph Howard, | 
|who comes right out in meeting with such | 
| & proposition as this :-— 
| If it bea fact thatold things must pass 
| away, why not remove the Old Graveyard | 
from the Common and widen the highway? | 


| she deliberately split each with a knife, 
| removed and preserved the tiny, immature | 


| employed an afternoon in filling the pepper 
| box, crowding the 
worth mentioning, that attend on attend- | holes with the point of a pin. 


|as possible from our gardening details. 


little outing, 


\tions, though Copley square furnishes a | 


ONWEALTH. | 


The Marguerite is getting fagged out, soldiery, and the window through wie 
and is seeding itself by thousands in the _ General Warren escaped from his Cems 
farmer's grass fields. The farmers, by the | The Old State House really Shows it 
by, are far from sharing the popular en- | age more than most of our langmen 
thusiasm for the pretty weed, and it would and the lion and the unicorn make 8 unin 
be the worse for our Governor Eustis if | decoration on its outer walls, for this lang 
this fraternity had him at the polls. Our | of the free; and there will be no danger oy 
old Massachussetts governor is said to | forgetting Faneuil Hall, especially Sm 
have introduced the daisy in 1818, on his | would have & laudable desire to Show of 
return as minister to Holland, as a choice | Quincy Market. It will Rive OUr Visitors 
flowering plant, and it was first cultivated | understand that Boston eats seyerg) things 
and grown in this country on his Roxbury | besides baked beans, and all the best of theip 
grounds. It has spread, literally, like a| kind. 
weed, well over the United States, and we | 
may have to organise a commission yet, to | There are plenty of celebrated yj 
exterminate the pretty nuisance, or give | places and lodgings to boast et. 
up raising hay crops. | burying grounds are our specialty, 
If a visitor has any venerati 


JULY & my 


A fellow-feeling will make the average ion in bis 
reader sympathize with the Record’s |make up he can generally be floored bra 
“Looker-On", whose kitchen “help” was | !0ok through the fence at the old Granny 
cut after the following pattern :— or King’s Chapel burying ground. Low, 
“She was the bane of our lives. Being given | the volce to & tone of awe, and point og 
alot of early and tender string beans two | the graves of Gov. Winthrop, John Cotug, 
prepare while the folks were at church, | Lady Andros, Gov. Bellingham, Goy. Hap. 
|cock, Peter Faneuil, Paul Revere, 


beans, threw away the shells, and when | Franklins, and all the other old worthig 
her work was done complained that they | and tell about the Copp’s Hill burying 


were ‘the smallest pays I ever seed in me | ground, where Increase and Cotter 
life.” This interesting damsel profitably Mather, and such illustrious worthies fs 


pepper through the low. A visitto Mt. Auburn would beg 

|impressive and profitable trip. Bostog, 
Whatever may be said against this | riches and culture are interred there, wher 

choice specimen, in the matter of thor- | the mortal coil slips off that binds them» 

oughness and perseverance she could give | life in our midst. 

points to her betters. 


Only a stern sense of duty could inspire 
| the Observer to proceed with this labor. 
ous subject, but only next month we an 
|to be overrun with visitors and we most 
— | learn to put our best foot forward. and 

We are having so much company in town | Show for at least all that we are. 
this season we ought to get our hands, Our visitors are likely to learn quite 
well in at entertaining, but it can hardly be | enough about our hotels without any of oar 
denied that we are the least bit clumsy | help, but we have some elegant establish. 
about it, as yet. What do you answer, off ments upon which we well may vaost 
hand, when a visitor asks you to name | Ourselves. We must show off our big pos 
Boston's special points for sight seeing? | Office, and our new slow-rising Court 
One feels a trifie foolish to start off with | House, and our beautiful churches, not 
the Common, for, unless viewed at sunset, forgetting the imposing Cathedral; we 
it is not an overpowering show. It is all|Musttakeatour of the theatres, which 
wool, a yard wide and warranted to | willnearly all opeu in honor of the occasion; 
wash, but its value lies principally in its | We must make great capital of our several 
hygienic merit, as lungs to the city. | libraries and museums; we must claim 
There is the State House, but distance | fair Harvard and make the most of our 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON MATTERS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


‘lends enchantment to the gilded dome, | own local colleges and schools. 


and just now we are not very proud of| If we get hold of a philanthropist we 
Beacon Hill. must go the rounds of our charities and 

Nor of the Public Garden. There are | institutions and hospitals, and their uame 
times and seasons when we can conduct | is legion. The club houses are a show allt 
out-of-towners to that region, with laud- | themselves, and our big stores are m6 
able pride, but with the present outlay of | many, but sufficiently great and well-stock 
designs we shall direct attention as much | ed to deplete the small cash of the tours 





We shall say very little about our stat-| We havea City Hall, but wedo not # 
uary, unless we are in a derisive frame of | much about it, and sundry banks and by 
mind, and wish to hold our art up to ridi- | edifices that interest people who like ths 
cule, in which case we can have a hilarious | sort of thing. 
almost anywhere about Our depots are all about town, and i 

would be well to evade the topic ofs 
|Grand Central station, or to say grandly 


Our architecture does not constitute a re- | “hat we do not like such promiscuous # 
markable exhibit, apart from its associa- | ™ogements. 
Tell the visitors that we have a remarks 
good standpoint for a general survey. | bly well organized press: the ComMox 

If conscience is not too highly organized | W=4LTH, and some other desirable papers. 
the Bostonian can incidentally remark at this | 
point, ‘This is about a fair sample of our; Paralyze them with the electric cars 
public architecture,”"—and the sight-seer, | Take trips to every available point. 
gazing on the magnificence of Trinity Go up to the ‘Fall of Babylon.” “& 
church, on the ornate Art Museum, the tall | out to Bunker Hill- Monument and to te 
leaning stone tower of the New Old South, | Charlestown Navy Yard. Go slong the 
Pierce’s brown stone building, and the big | Mill Dam to the Chestnut Hill Reservolr, 
pink granite strong box that is to be an and if they are interested in water wort 
imposing library some day, will be too | go out to Parker Hill. On the whole, £° 


town. 


— —— 


and meaningless holiday that was ever | A decent regard for the dead doesn’t neces- |\Wuch overcome to ask inconvenient ques- | there, whether or no, to command 4 view 


invented. But we are in for it again. 


Let the children forget forthe next two 
months that books were ever invented, and 
spend all their time laying in relays of 
energy. They will need it all, for the 
autumn term opens in decidedly torrid 
weather. 


We shallhave Blue Laws of our own 
presently. No more hawking of Sunday 
newspapers will be allowed about town. 
The tables are turned, and citizens will 
now halloo tothe boys. It would really ap- 
pear as if Mrs. Peterkin had a hand in our 
city politics this year. 


| sarily insist upon vast inconvenience and | 
positive danger to the living. That ancient | 
place of sepulture bars the way of the peo- | 
ple of 1890. Its space is absolutely demand- | 
ed for progress. [ts contents, now simple | 
dust, can be sacredly guarded, religiously | 
preserved and carefully transported to some | 
|more quiet, more suitable spot, and then 
| wise counsel could provide an amplitude of | 
| highway for those whose business forses 
}them to risk life, limb and property three 
| hundred days in every year. 
|; Am I right? 


Are you right, Joseph? It is well for 
} you that you sent that letter to the Globe, 
| instead of the Transcript! Remove the old 
graveyard! Next he will tear down the Old 
South. 


tions. of the city. 

| Go over to City Point, and stop at the 
It is best to goin a little heavy on an-/ Institute for the Blind. Go to beautifal 

tiquities, and to keep our forefathers pro-/| Brookline, and historical Concord sad 

minent. Exhibit King’s Chapel, not for-| Lexington and picturesque Milton Falls 


getting to mention that it was originally | Spare time to go out to Wellesley, andi 


| built in 1688 ; and if too hard pressed as to | spect the college buildings and grounds, 
the identity of the present building it is/and to go over the Hunnewell (Gardens. 


quite respectable to state that it was erect- | Do this, whatever else you omit, for they 
ed in 1749, while in the face of the Old | are free to the public, and are a sight for * 
South Meeting House you can do even bet- | life time. 

ter. 1729 is the date that may be sworn to,for When you have exhausted car-routes; 
that honorable edifice, and it is wellto book | which is a facetious way to put it, for = 
up very thoroughly on its association with other city cs" compete with Boston in te 
the Revolutionary period, being particular |matter of suvurbs—spend your surplus © 
to point out the heel-marks of the British | carriage hire. 
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t make the rounds of the park 


“og mus 

~% it will astonish even the old- 
syste . 

timer. 


rhe Back Bay fens have to be visited to 

known. The fleeting glimpse afforded from 
” lectric cars gives scarcely a hint of 
pel neauty. Nature is allowed to run 
apes and the judicious hand of art fs 
a oat of sight. The result is exquisite 


.j satisfying, 45 every beholder must ad- 
st ee 


Pate on through the grand old estates of 
norchester and Jamaica Plain: go to the 
jrooid Arboretum, and realize in examin- 
- its herbatious treasures how little you 
ow of what the earth can bring forth. 

rook at our great Franklin Park and the 
sarstend, and follow the park chain, not 
forgetting to stop at the Charles River em- 
pankment. 

prive through Beacon street and Com- 
th avenue and view the Back Bay 
» detail. A great amount of concentrated 
goston is to be found thereabout. 


™ nweal 


if you tarn to the harbor it will take all 

ammer to finish your sight-seeing. That 
«where Boston is so remarkably favored. 
ta addition to her beautiful ‘‘bed-rooms,” 
she has seaside resorts at every hand, and 
{them are perfection in their way. 
Yoo will go to Nantasket, and Hingham, 
ani Holl, and Nahant; you will make the 
Revere Beach rounds, going to the Point 
of Pines, and stopping off at the beautiful 
Winthrops and Ocean Spray and other al- 
luring resorts. 

You cannot afford to leave out Plymouth, 
and any number of other beaches will 
come in for especial mention, and must be 
visited in their turn. 





Do not stammer and look foolish when 
asked what there is to see about town. 
The narrow streets and general uni- 
queness of the Hub will for them- 
Set to work, patiently and patriot- 
ically, to her strong points. 
Speak nothing but praises of our refresh- 
og east wind; prove Boston's hospitality, 
and disprove her reputation for snobbish 
il-breeding ; fail to pass the cold beans, and 
hitch along in the open cars. 
Our visitors shall have a good time or we 
will know the reason why. 


show 
selves 
show up 


G. P. 


et furnished by the committee. 
svereopticon, dancing and the like. 


their privileges. 


does and tin horns. 


PERSONAL. 





The Duchess of Marlborough, has ap- 
pled for $75,000 more from the estate of 
ter irst husband, the late Louis C. Ham- 
As the principal of the estate is 
over $3,000,000, it is likely the duchess will 


Wersley. 


get what she wants. 


Vornell University last week conferred 
the degree of M. M. E., upon Prof. A. T. 
Woods, the oldest son of of Mrs. Kate 
was a 


Tannatt Woods. 


Prof. Woods 
stiduate of the 


United S‘ates Nava 


Academy at Annapolis, and is nuw profes- 
‘or of engineering in the Illinois State 


University. 


lt is announced that Rider Haggard has 
made a distressing contract with Barring- 
ot Foote, the singer, to tour the United 
ales gard will read 
““ections from his novels, and thrill his 
tadiences with tales of adventure, while 
*oote will warble an appropriate accom- 


‘ties next spring. Hag 


paniment. 


Mr. John Jacob Astor, Jr., being the 
Tickest catch in the world, is an amiable 
a Heis entirely unassuming as 
“i the Astors have been before him, and he 
Ys ‘Model of what New York men know as 
~ form. The Astors have been noted 
cote ne of the house came to 
frames and] or heavy and rather bulky 


young man. 


a solemn cast of features 


Tux school board presented an attractive 
list of children’s celebrations for the glori- 
ous Fourth, towhich Young America was 
admitted free, upon presentation of a tick- 
The enter- 
tainments were largely musical, with varie- 
ty features, in the line of ventriloquism, 
The 
movement is highly commendable, and the 
chidren show a practical appreciation of 
It is several degrees bet- 
te for our juveniles to absorb music than 
make it,onthe Fourth of July, unless 
they get their taste educated above torpe- 


ORY AOR WES. 


AN IDLER'’S NOTE-BOOK. 


It would seem thgt there is no trade 
which can be maste withoat apprentice- 
ship. I had always supposed that my quite 
uncommon natural aptitude for idling, 
would bring me to quick and easy eminence 
in that profession, whenever I might choose 
to adopt it. But a few weeks’ experience | 
in the matter has convinoed me of my mis- 
take. 


merely being out of society. I suspect 
there is a similar difference between being | 
idle, and merely not being at work. Habit | 
is a tyrant whose chains are not thrown off | 
in a day; and that brain-workers find to 
their dismay, when they try to abruptly 
abandon the habit of work. The laborer 
with the hand may drop his tools, and the | 
tension of his muscles will promptly and | 
restfully relax ; but the ganglia of the brain | 
are never so obliging. Like ill-trained sol- | 
diers they keep on and on in wonted ways, | 
despite all our commands to halt. 

*,* | 
My friend Thalia tells me that her long 
summer rest is almost spent before she 
really feels herself off the stage. The 
trained consciousness of the actress will 
not merge itself into that of the every-day | 
woman. She cannot come into an unfa- | 
miliar room without a sense of making an 
entrance; if she does not instantly grasp 
the sense of a remark addressed to her, 
she feels with mortification, that she has 
failed to take her cue. Sadder still, she 
often finds herself ‘‘assisting” at or even 
taking part in tragic and pathetic situa- 
tions, while her natural and wiolesome 
human sympathies are lost in a gratified 
appreciation of their immense dramatic 
value. Long ago, she tells me, she grasped 
the fact that the trade of an idler is not an 
easy trade to learn. 


7 * 
* 


So, in her turn, with another friend, 
whose work lies with palette and brush. 
She says that, try as she may, her sum- 
mer’s consciousness wears the fetters of 
her winter's labor. Every charming atti- 
tude she sees, is to her a ‘‘pose;” the glo- 
ries of the sunset are perplexing questions 
as to what tubes and combinations of color 
would have to be chosen to reproduce them ; 
and every interesting face sets her fin- 
gers instinctively searching for paper and 
crayon. Work for her never ceases; it 
only misses, for a time, its familiar ultima- 
tion. 
>’ * 
7 

So, in their less picturesque degree, with 
newspaper workers. One may, as one 
thinks, undo every strap and buckle of the 
harness, and yet the harness will not fall. 
One observes, classifies, estimates values in 
just the old, instinctive commercial spirit, 
amid whatever new scenes and folk. Every 
odd character observed, every droll anec- 
dote listened to, goes down in our invisible 
note-book, with a distinct sense of irrita- 
tion at the inconvenient absence of the real 
one. 


I have made, as I think, a great discov- 
ery, in finding that the truest rest is not in 
seeking new scenes, but in standing in an 
unfamiliar attitude among familiar ones. 
We all know,—or a our present age it were 
more dignified to say, we all remember,— 
how the dizziness of waltzing is most easi- 
ly dissipated, not by siting down, but by 
“reversing.” So with brain work: to look 
at familiar things from a resolutely idle 
standpoint, is a greater rest than to see 
new things with the unrelaxed insight of 
the worker. 

es 

To read good-for-nothing books with the 
delicious consciousness that one’s enjoy- 
ment and subsequent favorable comment 
upon them will leave public taste uncor- 
rupted; to see vapid summer plays and 
wildly applaud everything that is noisy and 
inane; to go to bed at poultry hours instead 
of flying there with the owls; to have a 
duty or two on hand, merely for the luxury 
of not doing them; even,—and this is a 
1 subtle and sovereign delight,—to sit in a 
familiar office, and, with ghoulish glee, 
watch others toiling at the tasks one has 
temporarily forsworn,—these be royal roads 
to learning the trade of an Idler. 

*> * 
° *- 

Quite in this line of idling, is the appor- 
tioning of work to others, with no idea of 
ever doing it one’s self. In pursuance of 
this branch of my new profession, I have 


tions, characters and incidents which I pro- 
pose, sooner or later, to turn over to cer- 
tain workers in various ‘‘lines,” by them to 
be appropriately utilized. One of them,—a 


who lives in a sleepy Massachusetts town. 
She lately married for the second time, and 
justly shrank from neighborly comment on 


vanced age. “I didn’t have no weddin’,” 
.|she said, “‘nothin’ but some cake and 





Join Jacob Astor has a tendency to smile. 


lemonade for the minister. [ baked the 





already made quite a collection of situa. | 


literally true one,—is about an old lady | 


the eccentricity of such a step at her ad- | 


| cake all right, without no one guessin’; 
jand when it came to the lemonade, havin’ 
| to buy a dozen lemons, J sent four little boys 

round to four separate shops, to buy three | 


lemons at each shop, so nothin’ might be sus- | 
pected.” ode | out inquiring into its merits. 


| 


* 


5 


Seven Ways of Giving. 


1. The careless way: 





To give some- 


thing to every cause that is presented, with- 


2. The impulsive way: To give from 


S impulse—as much and as often as love and 
O thrice delicious and incomparable little pity and sensibility prompt. 


town, where a respectable elderly lady can- 


not buy a dozen lemons at the same place 
without the general public being instantly 
aware of the transaction, and ‘‘suspectin’ 
somethin’!” Need I say that it is to Mary 


weave from its suggestion? 
Dorotray LuNpDt. 


Cautions for Young Men. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie gives the following 
advice, intended for young men, but which 
older men may heed to their advantage : 

‘There are three great rocks ahead of 
the practieal young man who has his feet 
upon the ladder and is beginning to rise. 
First, drunkenness, which, of course, is 
fatal. There is no use in wasting time upon 
any young man who drinks liquor, no mat- 
ter how exceptional his talent. Indeed, the 
greater his talents are, the greater the dis- 
appointment must be. I do not mean by 








| drinking liquor, the taking of a glass of beer 


or wine at meals. It is not necessary fora 
man to bea total abstainer in order to be 


| temperate. The rule should be: Never enter 


|@ bar-room, and never drink liquor except 
| at meals. 

| ‘The second rock ahead is speculation. 
|The business of a speculator and that of a 
| manufacturer or man of affairs are not only 
distinct, but incompatible. To be success- 
ful in the business world, the manufactur- 
er’s and the merchant’s profits only should 
be sought. The manufacturer should go 
forward steadily, meeting the market price. 
When there are goods to sell, sell them; 
when supplies are needed, purchase them, 
without regard to the market price in either 
case. I have never known a speculative 
manufacturer or business man who scored 
a permanent success. He is rich one day, 
bankrupt the next. Besides this, the man- 
ufacturer aims to produce articles, and in 
so doing to employ labor. This furnishes 
|a laudable career. A man in this avocation 
|is useful to his kind. The merchant is use 
fully occupied distributing commodities; 
the banker in providing capital. 

“The third rock is akin to speculation— 
indorsing. Business men require irregular 
supplies of money, at some times little, at 
others enormous sums. Others being in the 
same condition, there is strong temptation 
to indorse mutually. This rock should be 
avoided. There are emergencies, no doubt, 
in which men should help thelr friends, but 
there is a_rule that will keep one safe. No 
man should place his name upon the obliga- 
tion of anotherif he has not sufficient to 
pay it without detriment to his own busi- 
ness. It is dishonest to do so. Men are 
trustees for those who have trusted them, 
and the creditor is entitled to all his capital 
and credit. For one’s own firm, ‘your 
name, your fortune, your sacred honor;’ 
but for others, nu matter under what cir- 
cumstance, only such aid as you can render 
without danger to yourtrust. It is a safe 
rule, therefore, to give the cash direct that 
jyou have to spare for others, and never 
your indorsement or guarantee.” 

Life’s Ruts. 

‘*There are some curious things in this 
life,” said an experienced man. ‘‘Curious 
things among the wicked and depraved. 
Have you ever noticed it? For instance, 
you let a certain minister be called in to 
conduct the funeral of a fallen woman, and 
ever after he will be called to attend nine 
out of ten funerals of the same class of 
women. Let a minister officiate at the 
funeral of a sporting man, and the same 
minister will be called again and agair to 
do the same service, no matter what he 
may have said at previous funerals. Not 
many years ago @ popular and prominent 
minister was called to officiate at the 
funeral of a sport. There was a very large 
attendance of his fraternity, and the minis- 
ter, at a glance, took occasion in his re- 
marks to inject some fiery darts into the 
crowd about the lives they were leading. 
In the language of one of them, he ‘roasted 
us.’ ‘That’s so,’ said another, ‘but he told 
the truth, and we can’t blame him. And if 
he is around, he shall always conduct the 





8. The lazy way: To make a special 


offer to earn money for benevolent objects 
by fairs, festivals, etc. 


4. The self-denying way: To save the 


cost of luxuries and apply them to purposes 
It has been well said there is a vast dif- | Wilkins I turn over this exquisite anecdote, lof religion and charity. This may lead to 


ference between being near to nature, and | with keen anticipation of the tale she will | asceticism and self-complacence. 


5. The systematic way: To lay aside 
as an offering to God a definite portion of 
our gains—one-tenth, one-fifth, one-third 
or one-half. This is adapted to all, wheth- 
er rich or poor; and gifts would be largely 
increased if it were generally practiced. 

6. The equal way: To give to God and 
the needy just as much as we spend on our- 
selves, balancing our personal expenditures 
by our gifte. 

7. The heroic way: To limit our own 
expenditures to a certain sum, and give 
away the rest of our income. This was 
John Wesley’s way.—[Homiletic Review. 





Polly and the Minister. 


Sister Robbins lay on her sick-bed watch- 
ing the clock, the slant of the sunbeams, 
and occasionally talking to her Polly—a 
wise-looking gray parrot with glittering 
eyes and brilliant scarlet tail. It would be 
better, perhaps, to say that she replied to 
Polly, for the parrot was by far the more 
talkative. 

There came a rap at the door of the 
room. ‘“*Whoa!” said Polly. ‘Come in,” 
said sister Robbins. 

The visitor entered, and proved to be the 
Methodist minister. Polly crept to Mrs. 
Robbins, and cuddled close up to the 
lady’s neck, laying her gray pate close be- 
side her mistress’s cheek. After some con- 
versation the minister proposed to Sister 
Robbins that they two -have “a season of 
prayer,” and accordingly knelt by her bed- 
side,and, with closed eyes and devout voice, 
began to pray. 

Polly’s eyes glittered more than ever. 
She crept un-noticed from her place of re- 
fuge, and with slow lifted claws that 
noiseless step over the white counterpene 
went close to the unconscious minister, 
She scanned him meditatively, and then 
when her head was so near his that you 
would have thought his ear in danger of 
being snipped off, she suddenly cried out 
in the clearest tones: ‘‘What in the world 
are you doing?” 

Sister Robbins finds it hard to convince 
the minister that they have family prayers. 
He says Polly’s evidence is against her. 
[Wide Awake. 


With all the faults charged to Russia, 
the law there is more jnst to women in 
some respects than it is in the United 
States. Madame Olga Novikoff, who 
resides part of the year in London, says in 
the Women’s Penny Paper: ‘We have 
voting in Russia, but not parliamentary 
voting, because we haveno Parliament. 
But in local affairs, in which the charges 
are paid by the proprietors of property, 
those who pay vote, whether men or wom- 
en and the latter freely exercise their 
right.” Massachusetts and New York have 
just refused this right to American 
women. In Russia there is the same law 
for the widow and for the widower. 
Each inherits one-seventh of the property 
of the other. The girls and the boys 
inherit equally, one-fourteenth. Madame 
Novikoff says: ‘‘We Russian women are 
very independent and owing to our 
married women’s property laws, we 
naturally have more love-matches than in 
any other country. I am very muchin 
favor of the economic independence of 
women, and I have always felt I had my 
rights.” ° 





Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that! have a positiy 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of bopeless cases have been rma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two ttles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers wno 
have consumption, if they will send me their ex. 
press and P.O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., NewYork 








funeral of the boys.’ It’s the same about 





jcalled to attend a case of poisoning or 
ulation, and ever afterward he is apt to be 
jcalled again. It’s curious, but true.”— 
| (Austin (Texas) Statesman. 


| If he is not careful, a busy man will do 
|$0 many things wrong in a day that it 
| would have been better had he not worked 
| at all. 

It is always night when a man makes a 
| resolution to get up early in the morning, 
land yong when he makes a resolution 
. to go to early at night. 







the doctors. You let a certain doctor be | 


shooting or cutting among the shifting pop- | 


Those who are thinking of buying a 

piano, will do well to note the sale that is 
| going on at the warerooms of Messrs Mc. 
|Phail & Co., 630 Washington St. It is a 
well known fact that during the winter 
| season the prices for all kinds of musical 
instruments advance, so that to get the 
lowest prices it is well to purchase in the 
|}summer or early fall. Messrs Mc. Phail 
& Co., are intending to remove their busi- 
ness to 167 Tremont St. and during the 
three weeks commencing July lst are 
going to sell out their stock of about one 
hundred new and second hand upright and 
|square pianos, by the best makers, at 
| wholegale rates. It is an opportunity 
‘ worth taking note of. 
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Roll Top Desks, 
Office Chairs, 
Wall Book Cases 
Book Racks, 
Economy Wall 
Dasks. 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 


S. B. HOLMAN & CO., 29 Hawley St. 


REMOVAL! 


C. D. PLACE, 


OPTICIAN, ° 


For many years opposite the Old South 
Charch, has removed to 


23 School Street, 


NILES BULLDING, 


NEW LITERATURE. 


“The Wind of Destiny.” a novel by 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, author of * But 
Yet a Woman,” ‘ Passe Rose,” is now 
brought out in the Riverside Paper Series. 

When this story was first published, the 
New York Times declared that ‘‘among the 
novels of the time ‘The Wind of Destiny’ 
will achieve higher eminence the more it is 
read and the more its merits are weighed. 
If there be any that is abler, there surely is 
none that penetrates further into the mys- 
terles of human lives and the secrets of 
human hearts, or that will more profoundly 
move human hearts.” 

It is a book that lives in the memory of 
all who have read it, and those who have 
not had that pleasure will find a treat 
awaiting them. 


{Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Fiction is further represented by a 

written sketch, from the pen of Diatte 
Thanet, ‘‘Under Five Shillings,” dealing 
with English life inthe sixteenth century. 
‘*The Last Slave Ship,” by G. Howe, M. D., 
however, ought not to have found its way 
into such a reputable magazine. It is an 
account of a voyage the writer made in a 
slaver, knowing that it was such. One 
would not write an account of how he com- 
mitted a murder, and surely common de- 
cency ought to have kept George Howe, 


criminality (for morally, at least, it was 
such). Poetry is represented by poems from 
R. L. Stevenson, C. B. Going, A. Lapman, 
and an exquisite rendering into English by 
Austin Dobson, of Horace’s Ode, ‘'To the 
Fount Bandusia.” Charles Scribner's Sons 
New York. 


The North American Review, for July, 
contains no less than four leading articles 
furnished by English pens. Foremost is 
the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour’s answer 
to Mr. Parnell’s criticisms upon the Land- 
Purchase Bill now pending in Parliament. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland writes vig- 
orously and courageously in defense of his 
plan for solving the land question in Tre- 
land. Of a more popular nature is Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s essay on “The Prince of Wales,” 
who is described as an unofficial Minister 
of Ceremonial. Sir Charles Dilke replies 
to some of the criticisms which have been 
made upon his striking work, ‘‘Problems of 
Greater Britain.” Mona Caird completes, in 
a second chapter, her consideration of 
“The Emancipation of the Family.” The 
tariff discussion is sammed up by Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, who argues strongly in 
favor of protection as the best policy for 
the United States. An anonymous writer 
severely criticizes ‘Speaker Reed’s Error,” 
in counting a quorum when the Democrats 
in the house refuse to vote; while Speaker 


“Contested Elections,” favoring the sub- 
mission of such contests to the United 
States courts in lieu of theirdecision by 
the house itself. Contributions from Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, and Mr. E. T. Gerry, 
complete the articles jn this number. 





‘The Blind Musician,” is a psychological | 
study, from the pen of the Russian author, 
Viadimir Korolenka, It deals with the 
gradual opening of the mind of a boy who 
was born blind. The description of the 
process of development is very subtle and 
keen. It is translated by Aline Delano, 
who has done her work exceedingly well. 
Mr. George Keenan writes an introduction 
to the book, in the shape of a biographical 
sketch of the author, who, it seems, was 
a victim to the tyranny of despotism, and 
ended his life in Siberian exile. 

(The Blind Musician, by Viadimur Korolenka, 


translated by Aline Delano. Published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. |} 


Some writings seem to have a vitality be- 
yond their mere literary merit; they put 
human experience in words, and so gain 
the sympathy of all men. ‘The Sayings of 
Poor Richard” are examples of this class of 
writing, and this collection of them, enti- 
tled “Poor Richard's Almanack,” now 
edited by Mr. P. L. Ford, will tind a place 
on many a library shelf. As one of the 
Knickerbocker Nugget series, this little 
volume, with its dainty binding and clear 
printing, is a credit to the bookmakers, and 
a delight to its possessor. 

{Poor Richard's Almanack. 
lin. Pubhshed by @. P. I 
York.) 

Miss Jewett’s popular novel, ‘“‘A Marsh 
Island,” is now brought out in the River- 
side Paper Series. Miss Jewett is recog- 
nized as peculiarly the novelist of New 
England life, scenery and character. “A 
Marsh Isiand” is, perhaps, her most famous 
novel. It abounds in those felicitous des- 
criptions of persons and scenes which fill 
the mind of the reader with delightful 
pictures, and cause him to think more 
kindly and wisely of his fellow-men, even 
while smiling at their idiosyncrasies. It is 
a superlatively good book for summer read- 
ing. 

[A Marsh Island. 
Miffllu & Co. Publishers, Boston. 


“Can Love Sin?” by Mark Douglas, 
deals with the universal passion in a style 
hardly to be commended. The doctrine of 
affaity furaishes its motive. Peterson & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Be jamin Frank. 
*utnam'’s Sons. New 


By Sara Jewett. Houghton, 


PERIODICALS. 

Scribner’s Magazine for July, opens with 
an article by Bruce Price, on ‘The Sub- 
urban House,” which will doubtless give 
hiuts to the many, who decide on having a 
country or seaside house of their own next 
year, rather than pay exorbitant rents. 
Lovers of nature will be delighted with Mr. 
Hamilton Gibson's contribution on “Bird 
Cradles." In the series of papers, ‘The 
Rights of the Citizen,” Mr. B. L. Godkin 

ives the fourth, “The Right to His Own 

utation,” in which mach thovght is 
evinced, ‘The two serial stories have each 
several chapters, ‘‘[n the Valley,” by Har- 


Jaly Century: Nearly everybody is inter- 
ested in watching a battle between two 
evenly matched opponents, and so many the 
most interesting features of the July Cen- 
tary will be the long-expected debate on 
**The Single Tax,” by Edward Atkinson and 
Henry George. Mr. Atkinson opens the 
discussion in a paper on “A Single Tax 
Upon Land”; Mr. George replies in ‘‘A Sin- 
gle Tax on Land Values,” and there is a 
rejoinder by Mr. Atkinson. In this number 
begins the ‘‘Prison Series,” the first paper 
being a thrilling account of the life of ‘A 
Yankee in Andersonville,” by T. H. Mann, 


photographs. Miss Preston writes the first 
of two papers on “Provence,” describing 
and illustrating an unhackneyed region of 
the Old World; that part of France which 
is like Italy, with its splendid Roman re 
mains, its palace of the Popes, and its as- 
sociations with Petrarch and Laura. Dr. Ed 
ward Eggleston tells the story of ‘-Nathan- 
Jel Bacon, the Patriot of 1676.” John Bur- 
roughs, who has not lately appeared as often 
as usual in the magazine, gives a charac- 
teristic out-of-door paper entitled, ‘A Taste 
of Kentucky Blue-grass.” The pictures are 
by a Kentucky artist, W. L. Maclean. Jo- 
seph Jefferson describes his early experi- 
ences in Peru and Panama; he also tells 
how he revived the play of ‘‘Rip Van Win- 
kle,” in London, with the literary assistance 
of Dion Boucicault. Mrs. Amelia Gere 
Mason describes the *‘Women of the 
French Salons of the 18th Century.” The 


part of the anonymous ** Anglomaniacs” ; 
the ninth part of Mrs. Barr's ‘‘Olivia”; a 
story, ‘“‘The Reign of Reason,” by Viola 
Roseboro, (a young Southern writer); and 
acomplete novellette, ‘Little Veuice,’ by 
Grace Denio Litchfield. 


(Century Company, New York.]} 


The July number of the Pupular Science 
Monthly opens with an article by Dr. An- 
drew 1D. White, on the Antiquity of Man 
and Pre-historic Archeology. An illustra- 
ted account of Greenland and the Green- 
landers, by Elisee Reclus, follows, in which 
the appearance and movement of an exist- 
ing ice-sheet like that which once covered 
half of North America is described. Presi- 
dent Jordan, of the University of Indiana, 
contributes a paper on Evolution and the 
Distributioa ef Auimals. 
poration Law is the title of an article by 
Amos G. Warner, giving several particulars 
in which our tangle of corporation law 
could be reformed. Prof. F. C. Wilson 
gives some of his experience on Apparatus- 
Making in Education. 

The account of The Commercial Geogra- 
phy of South America, by G. 8. Chisholm, 
will doubtless answer many inquiries that 
the recent Pan-American Congress has 
aroused. 

A fully illustrated account of Telpherage 
in Practical Use, is given by F. A. Fernald. 
Articles by August Weismann, Prof. Stol- 
ler, Dr. O. W. Hnntingdon and others, 





old Frederic, being concluded this month. 


with the biographical sketch and portrait 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


M. D., from spreading the tale of his early | 


Reed himself writes on the question of | 


accompanied by pictures made from rare | 


fiction of the number consists of the second | 


Concerning Cor- | 


of Commander M. F. Maury, make up an 
interesting number. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. , 

In the July number of the Forum, the 
Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott reviews the 
wages system, which he thinks rests on an 


essentially wrong principle; and he draws | 


the wage-workers’ indictment not against 
capitalists bat against capitalism. The 
autobiographical ‘article this month is by 
Prof. John Tyndall, who writes of the 
formative influences of his own life. An- 
| other article that is of a somewhat unusual 
sort is a study of Hamlet, by James E. 
Murdoch. Mr. Murdoch writes from the 
point of view both of an actor and a liter- 
ary student. ‘* Obstacles to Civil-service 
Reform,” by Mr. Walter M. Ferriss, points 
| out that the reformers have hardly broken 
|ground yet, for the great mass of people 
| are in favor of the spoils system; anarticle 
)on ‘*Gerrymandering,” by Mr. Walter C. 
| Hamm, reviews the most flagrant instances 
of the unfair making of congressional dis- 
|tricts both in Republican and Democratic 
| states; Mr. Noah Brooks, a journalist of 
|long experience, forecasts the newspaper 
of the future; Col. Richard J. Hinton ex- 
| plains the political, economical and commer- 
cial problems that the very rapid develop 
ment of the Western States presents. 
| Articles by Messrs. A. R. Carmer, Ed- 
|} ward C. Mason, Commander F. M. Barber, 
and Prof. D. P. Todd complete the number. 


{Forum Publishing Co., New York.} 


Oscar Wilde contributes the complete} 


}novel tothe July number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine. It is entitled‘ Tne Picture of 
Dorian Gray,” and it is a story that every- 

| body will want to read. Edward Heroa- 

| Allen, the well known expert in palimistry, 
| has an interesting article upon ‘‘The Cherio- 
mancy of To-day.” Mrs. Broomfleld- 

Moore contribates an important article on 

**Keely’s Contributions to Science.” Mrs. 

| Moore gives an idea of the subtle nature of 

| the force with which Keeley has to deal, 
| and explains the causes of the delays which 
have again and again disappointed both 
|the inventorand his supporters. The sec- 
j}ond instalment of ‘‘Round-Robin Talks” 
| appears in the July number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine. Col. Thomas P. Ochiltree, 

|Richard Malcolm Johnston, Moses P. 
| Handy, Thomas Nelson Page, Julian Haw- 

|thorne, Senator Squire aud others contri- 

| pate to make the meeting interesting and 

}entertaining. Other articles which will 

| attract attention are an interesting biogra- 
phical sketch of Senator John J. Ingalls, 

}and a paper upon ‘“The Powers of the Air,” 

| by Prof. Felix L. Oswald. Miss Elizabeth 

} Stoddard and Rose Hawthorne Lathrop con- 

tribute verse. 


{J. Lippincott, Philadelphia.) 


The July number of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine departs from its usual make-up, 
and devotes itself largely to fiction, travel 
and sports. A new southern writer, Rob- 
ert Yule Teoombs, of Georgia, comes to the 
front with one of the most spirited 
sketches of public life yet published. Jal- 
ian Hawthorne presents a curious study of 
the Boston girl, asking of her in his title- 
page ‘‘Was it Typical?” Eleanor Sherman 
Thackara, a daughter of Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man, appears for the first time in the liter- 
ary world in a discussion of ‘‘Three Great 
Pailadelphia training schools; and Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor considers the constitution 
of American society in an interesting way. 
‘*Trout Fishing in Lake Edward,” and the 
actual experience of ‘‘Trapping a Grizzly,” 
will interest the hanter who proposes to 
roam the mountain-ridges during the sum- 
mer. Arthur Shelburne Hardy, one of the 
| most distinguished graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy,and the author of ‘Passe 
Rose,” which received last year such favor- 
able criticism in all English speaking 
countries, will start this month for Japan 
with the intention of preparing for The 
Cosmopolitan some articles on the military 
forces of that country, to be completely il- 
lustrated by photographs and sketches. 


The July St. Nicholas has several remind- 
ers of Revolutionary days and the ‘glori- 
ous Fourth.” 

The sports of summer are prominent: 
Mrs. Pennell writes charmingly of ‘Cy- 
cling,” Mr. Pennell furnishing the illustra- 
tions; F. W. Pangborn tells ‘“‘How to Sail 
a Boat,” and Edward Burgess, the distin- 
guished designer of the great prize-win- 
ters, the Puritan, Mayflower and Volun- 
neer, has made for St. Nicholas readers 
complete working drawings of a boy’s sail- 
boat. Century Co., New York. 


Belford’s Magazine for July is a very full 
number. ‘*Mormonism in Idaho,” by Capt- 
ain John Codman, is a timely word on a 
very live question in the West; but perhaps 
|the best article is the one by Clarence §. 
| Darrow, on ‘“‘Woman.” Mr. Darrow (who 
| is, we believe, a well-kaown figure in the 
|County Court House, Chicago), evidently 
| Owes & great deal to Herbert Spencer, not 
| that he plagiarizes, but the calm, synthetic 
janalysis of the present economic position 
)of women, is very much in the same style 
as the writings of the English philosopher. 


[Belford Company, New York.} 
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Among the Contributors to ths 9 
| Arena for July are Senator Wade yao. 
lof South Carolina, 0. B Frothin 
| Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Roy ‘nahn 
Martin, D. D., Junius Hepp 
Hamlin Garland, H. 0 
Minot J. Savage, Hon. A. 
Frances E. Willard, and Ge, 
Wright. 

The complete drama enti: 
Wheel, written by Ham 
something more than ap 
social drama,—a strong 
lies behind it, or rather may 
have inspired it. The opening scenes» 
in an over-crowded tenement in Bosse 
from here the actions shift to the meat 
mortgaged farms of the far West. o. 
the scenes, though strikinyly unlike tho 
in the great Eastern centre, are ¢ 
less pathetic. 

Rabbi Schindler, writes on “Bien 
and his time.” The learned Rabbj pa, . 
spent the greater part of his life unders 
German sky, brings to the subjien — 
actual knowledge of the condition o 
German affairs since the “Iron ¢ 
came in power. 
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Arena Publishing Co Boston 


The Jaly Electic opens w an 
esting article by Dr. Robson Roo« 
‘*Phosiology and Fasting.” An anonymon 
writer discusses the futur. f Bnstis 
poetry under the title of ‘‘Tennysoy 
After?” .‘The New Depart 
under M. Constans, and Germany withow 
Bismarck), is a study of 
European politics full of for 
Mr. Gladstone continues 
Studies. *‘The Great Equat il Hear 
Africa,” by Paul du Chaillu, recalls 
work and wanderings of one of t) 
entertaining of travellers. 
papers by well-known aut 
stories, poems, etc., make wu 
number. 
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Ths Proper Way. 

It was a frivolous woman who said, “! 
have been going to a class iu new liter. 
ture all winter, and I don’t know b 
pronounce Geothe yet, says a New Yor 
correspondent inthe Chicago Journa 
woman who wears her hair off her 
head and affects a reform sty 
speaks of him as ‘‘Gett 
writer.” Another one, who we 
turban hat with not a bit of bang show 
ing from under it, calls him “Guty” (it 
rhymes with duty), a really 
Knew the meaning of lov A young 
lady who had been culturing herself 
since she left school, and from 
ture, presumably, is the color of a lemor 
and would stand a training with sulphar 
molasses, admirably refers wo bit 
““Gutty” (rhyming it to putty), that pr 
of Germans. A stately lady whose point 
lace is a thing of beauty calls him “Go 
eeth,” aud she’s frowned on by another 
woman who addresses him as if he wer 
present in spirit as ‘“‘Geeth.” The nearest 
achieved by any of the class rhymed « 
“Dirty.” For my own part I always say (ie 
eth in contradiction to com-eth, as 
nearest I can get to it. 
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The Olive Tree. 


has been cultivated in the® 


The olive 
gions of the Mediterranean coasts {ne 
time immemorial. Olive oil there takes 
place of butter. Spain has about 
acres in olives, Italy 2,250,000, and Frasce 
about 300,000 acres. Forty-five varieties 0 
the frnit are described. 

The tree occasionally grows to be sixty 
feet high and twelve feet in circumferene 
of trunk. The varieties differ in tne nator 
of the wood, the foliage, and the quailty 
and shape of the fruit. The froit is mie 
or sharp, or bitter; and the oils differ like 
wise, so that a pure olive oil may be colt 
for purposes of food, and only fit for grea» 
ing machinery and making The 
green, unripe olives, having had the bitter 
taste extracted with salt, are preserved & 
vinegar with spices. 

The ripe olives are gathered ae | 
when they are as large as common pul 
They are of dark green color, and th 
now become a hard stone, contains a savor 
kernel. The flesh is spongy, and its lit 
cells are filled with the mild oil, which rus 
out at the least pressure. The finest oh ® 
the virgin oil, which is made by ccliecting 
the freshly gathered olives in little heap 
and letting them press the oil out by tel 
own weight. It is clear, and has a delice 
nutty taste. with little or no odor 

When the fruits cease to give the 0! 
themselves, they are pressed with sm 
milistones, yielding an oil which is * 
clear and has a pleasant taste. The olive 
still rich in oil, are next put in sacks. ™ at 
img water poured on them, and they ™ 
pressed once more. 

The oil gained by this process i 
ish-green, and has a sharp taste and‘ 
pleasant smell. At Marseilles, the olive 0 
are classed into manufacturing ol * 
burning, greasing machinery, 2°¢ 
making, refined oil, of! from the pup ™ 
husks, and table or edible vil.—/ Pop! 
Science Monthly. 
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“DEARIE’S WIFE. |gentleman look so furious? She assured | 
the owner of the chain that the dog didn’t 
oer an mean anything, and was probably trying 
AVELLING WITH SC AMP. to kiss him. Meanwhile the glasses had 
‘ been broken under somebody’s foot. 
visit her hus- After this the terrier slept a good deai 


TR 


r was going to 





‘anto Mrs. C re 

Mrs paw ell rhe elder Mrs. Cantor = a Ax we — 4 th ohe be 
hand's mott sing because she had | %rought with her. She had just reachec 
rag she was COMA, ooo the place in the story where Nadrovine’ 
knew 8 Nowing note: eT} e xe § y ere i rovipnes 
meoeived the foll we F to hope I shall be mother had lovingly punched him with her 

yarest Ma ase you next week Tburs- stockinged foot and he had again called 
able to get out to v ving to come. Dearie het rapturously, ‘my small one,” when a | 
jy. Lam just © : e well be there as here big man with blue clothes began walking | 
y vo basy. Emig ». Of course I shall |*#rough the room calling out in a voice | 
for all 1 see P * I have never travelled about as articulate as the sound of a bum- 
dog Mum's Pres; . ; ' : 

ag chout him since I had him. I am ble bee inabox: — 
4 step Wino" nuch pleasure; I long to | Cars ready for Yor-n-n-n, Begum-m-m, | 
gticipsting so much pleas ' | Jelugni-tee-e, Varo-d-ton and Ne’-Yor-r-r-k! | 





you,” etc, CLC. | Train number 4,012, track 6!” 
The rest Is nothing but gush —_ rege) Mrs. Cantor dropped her book, caught 
pot mean anything, ante a oer tal |ap Scamp from a sound slumber and har- 
¢ letter, ealinly folding wf y vane eee | ried to the ticket office. 
aye trouble to finish reading Ms. presh?”| ‘What did that man say?” she asked. “I | 
jwho the devil is Mum's *resh*' | couldn't understand a word ” 
sked papa‘ — — wy pF OF” titel: | The ticket-seller answered that he didn’t | 
1 don sd ee” ‘ie the p Bailly know, he hadn’t noticed. Then, seeing | 


agne, Ist 





& 


"echo the devil is Dearie?” asked the crowd streaming out of the waiting | 
ee oa from over his paper room and noting that it was after 10} 
spa Canton — re atthe of al . are }o’clock, she gathered her things, with | 
ee wey et ee | Scamp on his leash, and walked to the | 


was the reply, 
rhursday morning Dearie’s wife bade 
to Dearie, and went out to take the 
‘wep car that went by the corner. She 
bad with her a shawl-strap with a good 
«i init, anumbrella and a pasteboard 
wx containing luncheon, and she had 
Seanp leading by a leash. Scamp was a 
sck and tan terrier who adored his mis- 
veexe gpd hated his mistress’s husband. 


and 

‘**This train 
the man there. 

He nodded and she passed through. So 
also did the dog, though he kept dragging 
back on his cord, and she had to pull to get 
him along. When he did come, it was by 
sliding on all four of his feet, with his 
leash very taut, and with the most vigorous 
 ngntor said he had to go another way | oo in his ge aapews. a seemed a 
ming to meet @ man, or he would | etwlivmnane uy een-han eaters anelbeen: 
mnpanied his wife to the station. | “+ abtiess he had evolved the conviction 


for Bowside?” 


4 





thal © 
mare K 


n the dott his heart, however, he . 

Inthe bottom of his : oe : that she and he would be antagonistic, and 
knew better than to go where Scamp went, 1s eeu be Mie Geer 06 male Meter 

t s his ; : S as - 
sodas Scamp went everywhere, an infer- ; ake things as un 


comfortable as possible all round for every- 
body. Hesnarled when h‘s mistress pulled 
the cord, and he snarled when she slack- 
ened it. He was altogether so much like a 
modern child that everyone who saw his 
progress down the platform longed to suf- 
focate him. 

There was a line of cars standing at the 
left hand. Very soon Mrs. Cantor came to 
acar which had a placard hung upon it. 


oce may be drawn. The car conductor 
rang the bell while Mrs. Cantor was still 
«rambling with her bundles, and while 
ve terrier was still outside, pulling on his 
ash. Mrs. Cantor was so enraged at this 
sck of consideration that she insisted upoau 
caving the car and waiting for another, 
thus inflicting a stinging injury, not only 
the conductor, but on the car company 





as Well . ‘ 
: She was ar s . : | . 
ifter this she stood on the sidewalk eretiie Oh Gis to “ aad aie mt to 
with her luncheon and shawl-strap and um-|®> BO WO BUC CAIN O read upon t these 
_ words: 
relia and dog, waiting for another car, “This c ion't go.” Tt , 

rbich naturally did not come for a good lis car don't go. the mome nt she 
ag Ree enti , read this announcement it did not seem 

while. People hustled by her and it seem- sensneabie to } that 1 id t 
. able 2 , : » 
ei to her wounded spirit if they wanted to 7. ‘ aa € ahaa ar ha wi ( re true. 

at car : — 

trample on her. Scamp sat on his haunches pod A eh og heme 4 vy! 5°! a“ Vhy should it 
se to the luncheon, and snapped at pass- 1ere with the train if it were not go- 


ing? 

She didn’t believe a word of it. It was 
plain enough it was a mistake of some of 
the men. She felt almost determined to go 
to Bowside in that car. 

She thought for an instant that she 
would return and ask the ticket clerk about 
it, and if it wasn’t a mistake. The remem- 
brance of her bundles and of the difficulty 
in getting Scamp through that gate again 
made her give up this idea. 

People kept going past her, and the ter- 
rier kept snapping at their skirts and 
trousers. She could not relinquish her be- 
lief about that car. 


But he never meant anything 
Mrs. Canton said, 
with a sunile at his ‘‘cunningness” on such 
ecasions 

Because everything comes to him that 
waits, that second horse-car came to this 
iady who was going to see her mother-in- 
iaw. Scampsat very straight on her lap. 
He madea pretty feint of biting a man 
who was hanging On toa strap, and who 
glared so thatan explanation was offered, 
which explained that it was only intelli- 
geace oa the dog’s part, for the dog evi- 
dently thought the gentleman looked like 


ng ankles. 
y suapping, at least so 


his master, “agains. whom he had a pre- . 

jadice.” ne She turned to a young man who was 
When this man had left the car the |S*#2dimg near. He was well dressed: he 
snive's attention was turned upon the had a very grave fece, and he was leaning 

iniy nearest. He wagged his tail and against a post, smoking slowly and looking 


at Scamp. 

Mrs. Cantor appreached him. 
his cigar from his mouth, but glanced at it 
wistfully as he sent up a spiral of smoke 
from between his thumb and finger. 


manifested a desire to lick her face, not- 
withstanding the quantity of rice powder 

It was now explained that dear lit- 
te Scampy wished to kiss his new friend. 
At the station Mrs. Cantor requested the 
licket-seller to tell her that the 8 30 had 
soue. As it was now a quarter past nine, 
site thought on her part might have 
maehed & correct conclusion, but some | 
women like to be told athing. She bought | 
wr ticket and then went out on the plat. | ed Mrs. Cantor. 


this means?” pointing to the card. 





aloud. 


fn me . ' . 
‘orm and enquirea of a man in uniform | SUre, and there are so many mistakes, you | the 


were if the 830 train had left. He in- | Know, one can’t be too careful. 
formed her that it had; that it went out | think so?” 

‘actlythirty minntes after 8. Now that| The young man agreed with her. 
wo officials had told her the same story | peared to grow more and more solemn. 
“thought it would be safe to believe it.| ‘It may be,” he said, with 
“he had missed the train because she had | liberation, 
wilted for the second car. She went back | d0es go.’” 
the ticket window, with a vague idea| ‘‘Dhat’s just what I felt from the first,’ 
, she would tell the man there why she | joyfully exclaimed Mrs. Cantor. 
‘ad missed it, but there were people there | 
sad she only enquired what time the 10.20 
— started. On being informed she said 
a you,” with effusive graciousness, 
id made & movement to leave the win-| 
med but turned back to ask the clerk if he 
‘re sure, for if that really was the hour, 


Don't you 


} gin to travel by railroad. 
Sharp as any of them. I'll get right in.” 


and lifted her bundles. 
den approval, tried to lick 
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to make a fuss about, and why should the | convinced that everybody lies to her.” 


| place where the gate was open. ‘*ve’s in Boston, that’s where ye be. 
she asked of | how fur did 


He took | 


“Can you tell me,” asked the lady, ‘‘what 


‘*This car don’t go,” read the young man, 


“t know that it is what it says,” remark- 
‘*Hat this is the train, I’m | of 


He ap- 


great de- 
**that it should read, ‘This car 


‘*There 
ain’t anything but mistakes when you be- and explosion from the generation of gas 
I don’t go very | or vapor. 
| Often, but when Ido goI mean to be as |in which telegraph poles are sometimes torn 
lightning 
The young man assisted her up the steps | follows the moist portion of the pole, which 
Scamp, with sud- is the core or heart; in this case the moist- 
his face and 


In justice to this young man, the writer of 


this must say that he had intended to 
return and suggest to Mrs. Cantor that the 
placard night be right after all. 
forgot allabout this intention until he was 
half-way to Bowside, when he cried out: 


**Jupiter and Moses! I wonder if she 
has found out yet that that car doesn’t go!” 

The lady settled herself very comfortably. 
There was plenty of room. She turned 
over the seatin front of her and put her 
packages on it. 

She had risen very early, and she had not 
slept much the night before because she 
had been trying to decide just what to put 
in the shawl-strap. Scamp was very quiet 
and his mistress fell asleep. 

The train for Bowside duly rolled out of 
the station and went on its way. 

Half an hour later, an Irishwoman with 
brooms and dusters, bustied into the plac- 
arded car. 

‘“‘Howly Mother!” cried the newcomer, 
‘“‘what does this mane?” 

Scamp ftiew up furiously, barking at the | 
top of his little voice. Mrs. Cantor awoke | 
to find her dog tearing round frantically. 

‘“‘Where am [?” inquired Mrs. Cantor; 

‘“‘Are we there yet?” 

“Where be ye?” said the [rishwoman, 
An’ 

ye think a car what don’t go 
| would take ye? Can't ye shtop yer small 
|baste? He'll do himself a hurt, or I shall 
|do him a hurt meself.” 
| Mrs. Cantor roseand took up her shawl 
| strap and her umbrelia and her lunch-box. 
| She twisted the leash round her hand. It 
| was not very light where she was, and she 

was somewhat bewildered. 

“I know it said it didn’t go,” she re- 
;marked humbly, ‘‘but I was pretty sure it 
was a mistake, as it was standing right 
with them that were going; and the young 
j}man thought as I did. Do you know 
what time the next train starts for Bow- 
side?” 

Bat the Lrishwomam did not know any- 
thing about the time-tables. She kindly 
jassisted Mrs. Cantor to alight, and that 
person walked back into tne waiting-room, 
jo an insane kind of belief that she 
}had been travelling a great while and had 
| gone over a good deal of ground. And it 
was pot yet 12 o’clock of midday. 

She west straight up to the ticket win- 
|dow and put her question. 

“At 7:30 this cvening.” She thought 
the man turned red and then pale at the 
sight of her. She also thougst shs heard 
| him say to somebody inside the pen there 
with him that “if that infernal woman 
didn’t get to Bowside devilish soon, he 
should have to be put inside a straight 
jacket himself, and where the deuce did 
she seay between trains?” 

She turned wearily away, 
what he was talking about. 

Her mother in-law was expecting her to 
dinner that noon. She would not dare to 
arrive at Dearie’s mother’s in the evening. 

She sent a telegram saying she had been 
unavoidably detained and would go the 
next day. She had not the strength to go 
back to the South End ina horse-car, and 
get Scamp inand out of it. She tooka 
cab at the station and went at her own 
door. 

Her husband did not come home that 
night, and she was so thankful for his 
absence that she forgot to worry about 
him. Mr Cantor senior had to wait nearly 
twenty-four hours before he learned that 
Mum’s Presh wasau abbreviation of 
‘‘Mummer's Precious” and that it meant the 
black-and-tan terrier. 

There are some people who say that 
| Dearie’s wife is not so bright aa the aver- 
age human being, but Dearie himself 
affirms that she is as bright as any woman 











wondering 





|he ever met; that none of them know | the different flowers: 
janything. Letus trast that his circle | yo.oy 1,000 kilos of flow’s 1 kilo. ofes 
feminine acquaintance does not include se 23, “ “ l ‘“ fs 

“s fo .—fNe York | Geranium 1,000 “ “ 1 ed 

bd cultare of Boston.—[New Miut 1,000 “ 0.730 “ 

SIUGRS. Orange leaf, bitter 1,000 “ 99 1 “ 

ioe Lavender wo CO * 0.500 ** | 
An electrician says that just what takes | Encalyptus _ lh 0 500 “ 


place in the human organism wo produce 
death from an electric current seems to be 
an unsolved problem. One of the theories 
sometimes advanced concerning it, is that 
when a being suffers death from electric 
shock, it is a pure case of internal rup-zure 





In support of this view the way 


|to pieces is referred to. The 


vesne Original Kidney and Liver Cure 


| afflicted with Bright's Disease, Liver Complains 
and Urinary affections. 
the DRY FORM are the Original and the oaly Kid- 
ney and Liver Cure that will restore you to per- 
fect health. 


The Craia Medicine Co., 





USE DR. CRAIG'S 




































































































Crown Plasters and Pills. 
They are the only Safe Remedies tu use for those 


Only those prepared in 
All Ladies Use 
G. B. R, A. 


Sold by All Druggists. 


PASSAIC; N. J. 





B. V. HOWE, Optician, 
(Successor to Van Alstine & Howe.) 


LARGE ASSURTMENT. 
FINEST GOODS. 


EYE A SPECIALTY. 


No Charge for consultation, 


106 Tremont St., Studio Building. 


THE 











WHITE'S 


INDICATOR TABLET. 


KITCHEN 
PEG U WILL save you many unnecessary 

steps- When you are out of Sugar, 
Butter, Eggs, etc., simply put a pegin hole on the 
Indicator opposite the article needed. Thus the 
order for the grocer is always ready. Resembles 
a cribbage board of polished wood, bright metall. 
ic pegs. Complete, 50c. each, or 3 for $1.00, post- 
pald. Bostou Tablet Co., 85 Fulton St., Bos 
ton, Mass. 


A NEW INVENTION. | 


NYE'S FINGER TRUSS! 





cae ween 


For Hernia. Effects a PERMANENT CURE ina 
large percentage of cases. Medical men and ail 
suffering from Hernia are invited to call and ex- 
amine the Truss. 


28 School St., Room 15, Boston, Mass. 


} 





How Perfumes Are Made. . 


Those dainty, delicate perfumes, which 
the superfine and the vulgar alike enjoy, 
are obtained in a very prosaic way. They 
are produced in a land where the flowers 
are perennial, but the processes of manu- 
facture include, not only distillation and 
fermentation, but even boiling in fat. Con- 
sul Harris, writing from Nice, where the 
manufacture is carried on extensively, de- 
scribes the processes. In distillation the 
flowers are boiled in a hermetically sealed 
copper vessel. The steam, as it condenses 
in its passage through a spiral coil, exudes 
the volatile essence drop by drop, and it is 
collected in a small glass vessel. The water 
in the copper retains a small portion of the 
scent, and becomes the rose water or orange- 
flower water of trade. All flowers are not 
susceptible of this treatment, and those 
that are produce but a minute quantity, the 
orange-flower, for instance, giving but one 
gramme of essence for one kilo. of flowers. 
or but one thousandth part. The following 
table will show the proportionate yield of 


= 


The volatile essences thus,obtained, com- 
bined and mixed together with a certain 
quantity of alcohol, are used in the prepa- 
ration and as the basis of eau de cologne, 
toilet vinegar, lavender water, etc. 

The perfume from flowers which do not 
contain the volatile essence is extracted by 
two processes. In the first or cold process, 
cassie, jessamine, jonquils, tube-roses, vio- 
lets, and some other flowers, freshly gath- 
ered, are placed upon a layer of pure lard, a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, spread over 





se told him she would try and wait in 
,. 400, as she had already lost a good 
Ceal of time on account of a horse-car. 
pa Scamp under her arm. 
tek ee Step one side, Madame,” said 
— looking as if he were going to 
: r. ‘Others are waiting.” 
_d, certainly,” she responded 
seat amiability. 
TC pmiarep leider ne 
td come ets “the deuce!” behind her, 
“mething broke. It was only a slen- 


with 


Ser wy C- ‘ 
tn chain belonging to an eye- 
gg and the giass fell to 
© ground. 7 


A rag Scamp had done this play- 
7 With his teeth. It was really nothing 


showed effusively that he believed in him. 


When the stranger descended from |in turn steam, and the steam an explosion. | cording to circu.ustances, until the lard is 
the car, he walked quickly back ; | sufficiently charged with perfame. Jessa- 
into the station. He did not laugh | A drug clerk recently wrote to the famous | mine and tube-rose are changed as often as 


until he had reached the newspaper stand , newspaper correspondent, 


and bought a paper. 
came convulsed, and the spectators shrank 
back as if he were a lunatic. He was join 
ed by a friend for whom he had been 
waiting. 


“Oh, Lord!” he cried, as soon as he 
| could speak, ‘what is the matter with a| involving the right of the purchaser to the | of perfume. 
woman, that when she is travelling, makes | article he wants. 
her think a thing isn’t so, if she is told it is, 


and is so if they tell her it is not? 


Then he suddenly be- | that he did not think it wrong to substitute | tweaty to thirty times. 


Just as | flavored hamamelis, there will certainly be | the numerous scents are obtained.—[{ Pall 
8000 a8 4 WOMAN starts on ajourney, she is some words spoken.” 


j ure is vaporized and an explosion occurs. | giass trays. The flowers are changed every 
| The high resistance produces heat, the heat | twelve, eighteen or twenty-four hours, ac- 


















Eleanor Kirk, | fifty times, and the otherflowers from 
W hen the hot pro- 
witchhazel for Pond’s Extract. She replied | cess is resorted to, grease is placed in a 
as follows: “This is cool. According to| copper vessel, together with the flowers, 
| such logic a dry goods dealer could justify |and the compound is boiled. Additional 
| himself in sending unbleached muslin when | flowers are added from time to time, until 
one has ordered cambric. It is a question | the fat has absorbed the requisite amount 
By another process the per 
When I send for Pund’s | fumes are extracted from the fats, aad, by 
| Extract ard am furnished with water-| blending these with the different essences, 









| Mall Gazette. 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 


[ Under this head will be published articles, | 
original and selected which will interest | 
Especially, as we 
believe, will this department interest those who 
believe that the Republic itself or the Common- 
wealth is right in taking up many duties for 
which kings and emperors have to engage 


students of social science. 


the services of private corporations. } 


WHAT A SONG DID. 


He came with the travail of song in his soul, 
He felt not as other men feel, 

He saw not as other men see, for his goal 
The Muses could only reveal. 


In Poverty's path as a piigrim he moved, 
From the fateful hour of his birth, 

And tolled for his bread with a spirit that loved 
Things greater than riches of earth. 


He saw the land groaning ‘neath systems ac- | 


curst, 
He saw Wealth with tyrannous chain 
Knelaving his brethern, while none ever durst 
In Liberty’s language complain. 


He burst into a song o'er the sufferings of men, 
Who lived in the lowllest state; 

He gave not a thought or a dash of his pen 
To woo or to flatter the great. 


He sang not as men deemed the masters of song, 
He knew no phrases or art, 


Truth’s honest words launched 
pression and Wrong 


Came forth from the depths of his heart. 


‘gainst Op 


The poor heard bis song, raised their heads, and | 


were cheered 
By the words which the strange man sang, 
The dawn time of Hope in its glory appeared 
As the chant from each bosom rang. 


But Dives disdainfully jeered as he heard 
Its music by day aod by night, 

Twas only a song! but its magic had stirred 
The People w brotherhood's might. 


As ewift as a torrent by many streams f:d, 
As flerce as a battle begun, 

So louder and wider the human song spr ad 
Till thousands of hearts beat as one. 


Oppression grew pale at the ominous tones, 
Bach Royal head shook with dismay, 
The glory and glamour which circied their 
thrones 
Were passing forever away. 


The tyrants of caste and their old selfish laws 
Went down to the beat of the drum, 
Heads rolled on the scaffold ‘mid frantic ap 
plause, 
The day of the Poople had come! 


The idols of Wealth and the symbols of Wrong, 
The prisons unhallowed and grim, 

Were wrecked In an ocean of blood, to the song 
That pealed as Humanity's hymn. 


And armies went forth to its war breathing 
strain 
To battle with Liberty's foes. 
"Mid Death’s gory wreckage on many green 
plain 
Ita echoes triumphantly rose. 


Purged from the old things that had fettered 
its soul 
Anda hung on its heart as a ban, 
A nation rejoiced in the Liberty’s goal 
The poet had brought unto man. 
—William Allan, in Dundee, Scotland, People’s 
Journal. 


DRIFT. 


It is worthy of note says the Herald, 
that the cost to the city of furnishing 
books is less than one-half what it would 
be to parents. The city can not only buy far 
more cheaply than individuals, but the 
books are better cared for, and are contin- 
ued in use until worn out, instead of being 
thrown aside while still serviceable, 
would be the case if they were under pri- 
vate control. 


Queen Victoria has suggested to parlia- 
ment legislation that shall refuse marriage 
license in cases where it does not appear 


that a family can besupported. The enact- | 


ment of such a law fifty years ago and its 
impartial enforcement would have made 
every child to which the queen has given 
birth a celibate. There is not one in the 
whole lot who has ever earned enough to 
pay for the salt in the porridge which con- 
stitutes a regular article of diet at the 
queen’s table. 


The saddest, sternest problem that con- 


fronts us now is the cause of the multi-| 


tades held by iron fate in bonds that can- 
not be broken—bonds of poverty, tempta- 
tion and diseaSe, forged for them before 
they were born.—New York Home Journal. 


If you want to get rich, keep poor. 





To try too hard to make people good is 
one way to make them worse; the only 
way to make good is to be good—remem- 
bering well the beam and the mote. The 
time for speaking comes rarely; the time 
for being never departs. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


| Even the historic Seyres porcelain manu- 
factory is threatened with being gobbled 
|by an English syndicate, said to include 
| some of the more important china makers 
|of Great Britain. Of late years the pro- 
|duct of the Sevres works, which always 
| have been under the direct control of the 
| French Government has been steadily raun- 
|ning down in public esteem. The manua- 
| factory has received an annual subsidy of 
| something more than $100,000, but a com- 
| mission has reported in favor of abolishing 
that. The annual sale of porcelain pro- 
duced at Sevres now scarcely exceeds 
| $20,000. 
A 
The laboring man pays his ten, fifteen, 
|twenty, fifty, one hundred cents tribute 
daily to the saloon men 
about hard times. Does the saloon keeper 
complain about hard times? Oh, no; he 
flashes his jewelry and plate mirrors and 
|cut glass just the same. Hard times don’t 
affect him. He educates the children of 
Omaha and uneducates the fathers. By 
and by he will have achance at those same 
ichildren. ‘They will be men after awhile, 
and he will try his hand on them, too. Oh 
yes, high license builds up a community— 
| the saloon part of it.—Appeal. 


Strikes Not New. 


Strikes were as common in ancient times 
|}as at the present day. The exodus of the 
children of Israel from the land of Egypt 
was a great strike, where over a million of 
| laborers threw down their tools, and refused 
to work longer. Moses, a man wao had 
been educated in the court of Pharaoh, or- 
| ganized them; and after rouch difficulty led 
them out in a body through the wilderness 
| to the land of Canaan. 

This is one of the greatest strikes record- 
|ed in ancient times. We shall have to refer 
|to the character of the government they 
'set up further on. There are records of 
|strikes in ancient Greece and Rome, of 
great magnitude, The strike of the 20,000 
mivers in the silver mines of Laurium, 
| where they were compelled to work naked, 
}and on the most indifferent food, during 
jthe Poloponesian war, turned the scales 
‘against Athens, for, joining the forces of 
| Sparta, théy fought agaiust their native 
land, in hopes that their new masters 
would lighten their burdens. 

In the first servile war in Rome 200,000 
laborers struck and took up arms against 
| their country. It ended by many thousands 
belug slaughtered by the armies of Rome in 
| battle, and then, after their defeat, hunted 
|} down like wild beasts into their retreats in 
| the forests and jungles, and 20,000 of them 
| captured and crucified. Ln the second ser- 
vile war, seventy-three years before the 
coming of Christ, 300,000 laborers strack 
and carried on a successful war against 
their country for several years, but were 
fivally defeated and 6000 of them crucified 
on the Appian Way, and left to hang there 
as a warning to future rebels. 

This great strike happened only after the 
greatest provocation. 
duced by the avarice of Rome to the most 
wretched slavery. Spartacus himself, their 
general aud leader, was a captive slave, 
trained as a gladiator in the arena, where 
he was compelled to murder his fellow- 
| workmen to satisfy the cruel tastes of the 
jelite of Rome. The slaves of both sexes 
| were compelled to labor in the hot suns of 
|summer and the chilly winds of winter, 
| with no clothes on at all; and if they asked 
|their masters for clothing, were whipped 
and sent back to work. Their fare was 
| black bread, nuts and dried figs. They 
were not allowed to have wheat bread. 
This is why Lazarus is represented in the 
Lord’s parable as asking for the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table; he 
knew better than to ask for bread. 
| As to the low condition to which the 
|industrial classes had been reduced in the 
}days of the Cesars, we have but to refer to 
;the census of the free citizens of Rome, 
| which are given at but a few thousand, 
|while she had a population of probably 
2,000,000, or inquire into the ownership of 
jthe land, which was held by 2000 men. 
There was a time in the history of Rome 
| when her landed property velouged to her 
| citizens, but the patricians got hold of it in 
jtime through the mortgage system. The 
jlands were sub-divided after this, under a 
|communistic labor movement, and all pri- 
vate debts were abrogated, but in due time 





} 


| 


the patricians again got control by manag- | 


jing to loan the plebeians money on their 
| real estate. 

This time their control was to last. There 
had been a law passed to sell a man into 
islavery for debt, so that at the time vf Aa- 


gustus Cesar the most considerable number | 


\of the citizens of Rome were slaves. The 
}lot of the few free citizens that remained 
; Was nearly as hard, for they had to com- 
| pete with slave labor in the race of life. 
This was the state of Rome when it fell. 
The great mass of its citizens, having lost 
;all patriotic feeling for their country, re- 
fused to take up arms in its defense or 
joined the forces of her enemies.—[Rev. 5. 
| A. Day. 


and complains | 


Chey had been re- | 








| The Touch of Nature. 


| 


| It was on the midnight boat of the Jersey | 


City ferry from Cortlandt st. The ‘‘ladies” 
cabin was fairly well filled with young men 
and women on their way howe from the 
theatres, or other places of amusement in 
New York. A young mulatto woman was 


| trying in every way known to mothers to | 


soothe a babe, whose incessant crying was 
| indicative of no greater distress somewhere 
jin its infantile organism than the noise 
caused to the nerves of the other passen- 
gers. The little dark-hued bunch of hu- 
|manity was tossed and coddled, jounced, 
| bumped and patted by the patient, sorely 
| tried mother, but the pickaninny paid no 
| heed to such endeavors, nor to the ‘thush 


| yo'sef, honey, hush yo’sef, chile” which the | 


mother soothingly chanted. 
A kind-looking woman of middle-age 
| went overto the distressed mother and 
babe and took the infant on her lap. 
change must have been satisfactory, for 
|the child stopped crying at once. Just 
| then a tall, lank and lean man, whose cloth- 
ing showed many a rent and tatter, came 
into the cabin and satdown. He was an- 
shaven, and the signs of toil were seen in 
the grimy hands and the bronzed and wrin- 
kied face. The boat whistled shriily before 
| starting, and the baby, frightened at the 
| sound began crying more lustily than ever. 
Most of the young men and women began 
| to laugh, as if it were really ‘‘too funny for 
anything” to see a little negro baby half- 
frightened to death by the whistle of a 
steamboat. The mother took her babe 
again, and the kind-looking woman, in de- 
spair, went back to her other seat. 

The ragged man _ had been watch- 
ing the worried mother and her crying 
child with interest. Crossing over he tried 
to soothe the little one by snapping his 
fingers and chirping, whereupon the young 
men and women all laughed the merrier. 

| Perhaps they laughed the more because it 
was Satarday night, when the city is gay. 
| The laughter offended the tall, lank, lean 


; man, who turned upon the passengers and | 


said: 


| of even a little child? Is it funny to hear 
a baby cry, or to see any one try to help its 
| sufferings? Babies suffer just the same as 
| grown-up folks,perhaps more, who knows? 
| Wait tillyou get some of your own, and 
| then you won't think it so funny to hear a 
baby cry. Ive had nine in my own house 
since | was married, and three of ‘em are 
angels now. Id be glad if we could 
have nine more, if it does keep me ragged 
to feed em.” e 
| The man’s yoice had grown tender as he 
spoke, and wiping a tear away with the 
| back of his grimy hand, he went on chirp- 
ing at the baby till the boat reached Jersey 
City. There was nv more laughing in the 
“ladies” cabin on that trip.—New York 
rribune. 


| Women More Economical Than Men. 


| 
| A Washington street banker says: 
observation brings me to the conclusion 
| that women who are thrown upon theirown 
| exertions manage better than men, and will 
| Save a little out of a small income, where a 
man would give up, take to drink or 
|}commit suicide. A man thinks it beneath 
jhis manhood to make a less deposit than 

5. A poor woman with two or three 
| children to support, will wash, iron, cook 
}and nurse, take in from $6 to $10 a week 
| for the same, support her little household, 
buy her children an occasional toy or a 
little candy, keep her house looking tidy, 
herself presentable, pay her rent, and make 
a deposit here weekly of from 50 cents up 
to $1. We have several such depositors in 
this bank. I never see one of those pale- 
faced, tired out looking women at the win- 
dow, that I do not feel like going out and 
saying something to encourage her. 

‘I dun’t have much time to read, but I 
| do not believe there are any sach stories in 
print as [ could tell you, if it were proper 
to do so. Women stand misfortune better 
than men. That is my observation. I was 


in one of the savings banks that went un- | 


der in this city several years ago. The 
poor women who were the losers were the 
heroines. While some of the men who lost 
raved, went mad, took to drink, and some 


committed suicide, the poor women went | 


on silent and sorrowful, beginning life 


again penniless."—{From the Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


during the 


A summary of vessels built 
year 1889, gives a total of 1,286,679 tons 
for British ports, and 46,210 reported from 


Continental yards. Northeastern ports 
head the British list with 717,699 tons, the 
Clyde standing second with 335,201 tons, 
and Belfast next with 79,855 tons. The 
exports of engines and machinery were the 
largest ever recorded in the history of Brit- 
ish commerce, namely, £15,254,658, 
against £12,932,625 in 1888, an increase of 
£2,322,033. Taking simply steam engines 
aud parts thereof, the Argentine Republic 


| was the largest customer last year, taking 
| £610,296 worth, 


The | 


‘Why should you laugh at the distress | 


“My | 


> . si — 
Nationalism in Pery, 

As among the Bellamites. 
Quichuans, the Government 
the bed and board, the box 
everybody. There was no | 
There was no money, the lo 
supposed to be the root of all ey 
cient Judea; butin modern Calif hg 
lack of it is a source of ie | 

more Worry ¢ 
the love of it. There were no trae, 
|no hired laborers. There was po a _ 
and among the common people no — 
lof occupation or residence. py. 
had his orders what to do. whe. | ™® 
how to dress. There were NO disrenosas 
classes. There was no thief, no lee 
public woman, no politician, no tet " 
pedier, no old maid, no old bachelor’ be 
| wasahappy land! Without the aig of th 3 
dustrial wonders of the nineteenth eileen 
| without railway, steamboat, steam 7 
magnetic telegraph or electric ligh 
people lived free from care undera Gon. 
ment that prevented all competition pd 
them, that assumed all their respons ~~, 
ties, guarded al) their interests andy, 
jever watchful of their welfare. Whip, = 
plunder taken in Cuzco was divided. » 
the fortune of Lejesma to bec, 
owner Of the first prize, the 
sun taken from the wall of the tan 
This image was a circular plate of one 
gold, said to have been three feet jp dias, 
eter, and half an inch thick. The dates 
bution was made in the afternoon. and jy 
the evening the victorious adventur ro 
down to try their luck at cards. Ber 
daylight many of them had lost everythin 
and among these was Lejesia. He eon 
| not keep his gold twenty-four hours. :, 
jconduct suggested the Spanish prow 
| Juega el sol antes que salga, ‘‘He gambles 
| away the sun before it has risen,” thgt « 
|**He wastes his opportunity before jt w. 
| rives.”—[John S. Hittell in Overland 


SO among ; 
look chan 
ly and soul - 
TivVate Property 
ve of which = 


It Wag 
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image ‘ 
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| A European Census. 


Americans who are loudest in ther 
|groanings about several census question 
should look atthe inquisition to whic 
| the Germans are subjected. 

| The German year Look gives the 
ofeven the income tax. An income of 
$250 or less is not taxed, and up to $7 
ithe tax is nominal. 

$750 the owner must 
truth of the figures he The exact 
rental of each dwellipg is obtained. and 
|the average rentals for different conditions 
are published. The showing of the year 
1885 makes the average rental for a single 
room without a stove—or an ‘‘unheatable” 
room, as to the expression used is—a sum 
that corresponds our money to $30 per 
year. It makes the rental for a single 
|room with a stove in it—or 4a single 
| **heatable” room—$50; for living apart 
ments consisting of two ‘‘heatable” rooms, 
$85 per annum; for apartments consisting 
| of three such rooms, $150; for four “heat 
|able” rooms, $200, etc. 

| No personal liberty in Berlin. The 
| police methods in Berlin greatly aid in the 
preparation of an accurate census. \e 
room can he rented at a hotel # 
|} boarding house, and no apartment @ 
| house can be legally leased, until the ls 

lord has sent to the police the name # 

purpose of the newcomer and the lengid 

|time for which he will probably makett 
icity his home. The same method i 
| vogue in other German cities. The exper 
lence of one of the professors of tt 
University of Pennsylvania last summers 
significant as to the effectiveness of thee 
|methods. Wishing to communicate witt 
|an American lady who was abroad, and # 
jhe thought, in Leipsic, he wrote W te 
|police of that city. The answer? 
| declared that no person of the name was 8 
| the city. A similar letter was sent w te 
|police headquarters of Dresden, and 4 
| similar answer was received. When, later, 
however, the professor wrote to the police 
lof Berlin, the reply announced that Mn 
| ——-——-was living at No.— ————street, 00 
the ———floor. 


hgures 


For incomes over 
Swear as wo th 


gives. 


The fact that about two-thirds of the 
|railroad mileage of this country is com 
trolied by sixteen interests is figured ou 
by the Financi»1 Chronicle as follows: 

“The order of the interests is: Var 
derbilt lines, Including Chicago and North 
western, 15,663 miles; Gould lines, 
cluding Wabash, but not Central Brsact 
Union Pacific, 11,879; Huntington lines 
east and west of Mississippi, °%, 
Atchinscn and Sf. Louis, and San Fre 
cisco, 8,965; Union Pacific, 8,047 ; Penmsy* 
vania, 7,664; Richmond Terminal, 74° 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, > 
Canadian Pacific, 6,766; Chicago, Me 
waukee, and St. Paul, ; Chicage 
| Rock Island, and Pacific, 4,587; Northe™ 
| Pacific and Wisconsin Central, 44%) 
|Grand Trunk, 4,101; Louisville and Nast 
ville, 3,827; Great Norther, 37° 
Illinois Central, 2,875. Total sixte® 
interests and systems, 111,149; less Caa® 
'dian Pacific, and Grand Trunk, 19,% 
| Total fourteen interests, 100,282. 
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“Just watch this now, 





JUNE & rswe ee 
Bs. Outlawed Dogmatism. 


sm in sheer speculation is 
rized by history. 





oar dogmati 
constantly sat! 


ton Whfor womel than political equality 
PY 


to be dangerous for men. 


entury ‘ 

- m howeV ersincerely supposed to be or- 

ginances ofpature. The century began with 
’ : 


ing contemptuously that women do not 
hes od 


et to be educated to be dutiful wives 
tod oo mothers. A woman, it said, 
au nae prettily and dance gracefully 
cab v 


¢ checannot conjugate the Greek 


a 1o ini; and the ability to calculate 
Wi nee would not help her to keep 
pete “from feathering in hot westher 
—_ vrown older and wiser, the century 
- ‘gs it ends, “is it then true that 
re rant women are the best wives and 
Tare! Does good wifehvod consist 
mclusivel) in skillful baking and boiling 


god neat darning and patching? No,” 
ays the enlightened century,‘if the more 
gages 2 man hath the more man is he, 


ore KnOWledge a woman hath the 


ae wife and mother isshe.” And if 
any sceptic should ask, ‘‘but can delicate 
women endure the hardship of a college 
ore of study?” it isa woman who 


om turns the flank 

tiover with a covert sarcasm 
ex; “1 would like to take 
dred young men and lace them up, and 
hang ten to twenty pounds of clothes upon 
perch them upon three-inch 


of the ques- 


jiously 
at her own 


their waists 


his, cover their heads with ripples, 
-piggoos, rats and mice and stick ten 
rpousand hair-pins iuto their scalps. If 


.y cau stand all this, they will stand a 
wtie Latin and Greek.”—George William 


This Boy Will Get Rich. 


He was & pretty bright boy—he is a 
minister's son, by the way, which explains 
it~aod he got away with a designing shop- 
keeper yesterday in a way that did credit 
to his parentage. The dealer had been 
practising some little sleight-of-hand tricks, 
and when the boy s‘rolled in he selected 
him for a subject. 


“You see this pebble?” said he, as he 
rolled itin the palm of his hand. ‘*Now 
you don’t, but you'll find a nickel on the 


brim of your hat 
He reached over and took the nickel. 
he continued. 


boy did so. The pebble was transformed 
to a nickel 
“Was that my pebble?” inquired the 
youth, cautiously. 
" wCertainly,” was the answer. 
Notcontent with one exhibition of his 
smartness. he rolled the pebble in his hand 


and it disappeared. The boy picked the 
nickel off bis hat himself and faded out of 
the shop with the remark: “If that was 
my peddle, then this must be my nickel.” 
The proprietor was too much astonished at 
hislogic to object, and the minister is 
worldly enough to enjoy his son’s perfor- 
masce and stop writing his sermon to laugh 
in bis sleeve at the cuteness of the ‘‘chip of 
the old block."—St. Paul Pioneer Prees. 





No man lives to himself; he could not if 

he would. The covetous man has a 

miser for his son, the light woman a 

dsughter hastening towards the ways of 

shame, the unclean man poisons a work- 

shop with his lecherous imagination, the 
drankard infects a whole neighborhood 
with his vices, the swearer finds his little 
child, scarce out of babyhood, uttering 
destial oaths, and shaping his tiny lips in 
the blasphemies which are the common 
speech of the house in which he lives. 
Who knows how far a word may travel? 
When it leaves us it is gone forever. It 
bas floated away into the bine heaven on 
wings of its own, and we cannot recall it if 
vewould. It has set new thoughts stirring 
‘aascore of hearts, and will travel on in 
waltiplying influence till the ears of men 
arefullof it. Each man livesina huge 
Whispering gallery, and his whispers 
travel round the World, growing louder as 
they go, tillthey fall back upon him like 
the reverberations of distant thunder. The 
word spoken in the ear is trumpeted upon 
the housetop ; forgotten by us, it is remem- 
dered by others; dismissed by us, it has 
eaped into life elsewhere; and on the 
threshold of another world, where every | 
idle word is known, the speech of a life- | 
time rolls back upon the spiritual ear. | 
Just as the phonograph treasures up the | 
Most delicate inflections of the human | 
Yolce, and can reproduce them at the will | 
of the operator, soa thousand minds have | 
tlready received the impression of our 
Words, and if they are evil, share the iniquity 
of them with us.—W. J. Dawson, ‘‘The 
Threshold of Manhood.” 




















For Over Fifty Years. 


alte. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 

by mothers for their children teething. It 

‘outhes the child, softens the gums, allays all 

oa ae. ry pottig "Sold. by “all Fwd 

. -a ie. y —— 

Wroughout the world. Be sure and ask for “Mus. 
YRUP. 
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| A SAFE INVESTMENT ! 


j 
|A few more Shares left which can 





be Obtained at Par, of the 


‘North Alabama. National Bank 


} 
j 


OF FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 


NOW BEING ORGANIZED. 


CAPITAL $250,000, Par Value $100. 


We would respectfully call the attention of investors to 
this stock, which we do not hesitate to recommend. The 
present subscribers are careful, conservative men, and the 
management are Northern men having had years of expe 
rienee in @ Northern institution. With the present rapid 
growth of Florence and lack of banking capital this must 
necessarily pay good dividends. Terms, 50 per cent. on 
organization, and the remainder in five monthly install 
ments of 10 per cent. each, subscriptions awarded in 
order received. 


Full particulars and subscription blanks obtained of 


H. B. QUIMBY & CO., 


| 244 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 







PISO’S CURE FOR _,, 





CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 

Ba Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Use 

? in time, Sold by druggists. a 
oy ae ae ee), ee 





Mass. First-class Family Ho- 
tel, Open May to Oct. Most 
@ accessible to Boston of any 
summering place; combines 
seaside and country. Reached 
by steamer—cool, no dust—or 
by railto Hingham. Apply to 
hotel or address J. W. C. GIL- 


MAN, 14 Bromfield st., Boston 


$1,054,800. 
TUESDAY, JULY 16, 


L. F. CROSBY, Broker, 


2 “DOWNEWS, HINGHAM, 
S 





O90. 


Room 1, 265 Weshington St., Boston 
Opp. Water St., 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT. 


N. B.—Any order sent to this agency will re 
veive the same care and promptness as at the home 
office in New Orleans. 


WONDERFUL CLOTHING SALE |! 


Of Spring and Summer weights to close the season. Honest {giving away of 


CopeNotize) SPITE BROTHERS & MORK. 


| profits, and actual values in the reductions on the choicest goods sold in this city. 


You don’t want to miss attendance at this great sale. 


Please notice that this isa decided mark-down, not of old or broken lots, 
but of the most seasonable goods, BLACK CHEVIOTS, CLAY PATTERN WOR- 
STEDS, &c., of new and choice styles, carefully selected with reference to their 


wearing qualities. 
Our reputation for keeping reliable c 


lothizg, goods of exceptional and tested 


grades, is sure to attract those who are judicious, tasteful and well-posted 


buyers. 


The following comprise a few of the Special Bargains : 


BARGAIN No. I. 


$12.00 for $6.50. 


60 Sack Suits, all wool, double and twist cassi- 
meres, goods made by the Plymouth Woollen 
Mills, with their guarantee, (sizes 34 to 42), 
only $6.50. The guarantee of the Plymouth 
Mill will be enough io satisfy the most partic- 
ular that they are receiving as reliable fabric 
as is made in the United States; they are worth 
$12, and are sold at that price by most dealers. 


BARGAIN No. 2. 


$10.00 for $6.50. 


50 All-Wool, Homespun Sack Suits, sizes 34 to 42, 
This is a splendid vacation suit for hot weather, 
andjwell worth $10, which has been our regular 
price. 


BARGAIN No. 3. 


$12.00 for $7.50. 


Four-Button Cutaway Coats and Vests. A genuine 
imported English worsted, nobby and stylish 
for dress or business, at $7.50; regular prices 
$12 for coat and vest. 


BARGAIN Ne. 4. 


$15.00 for: $8.70. 


70 Black Worsted Cheviot Suits. Goods made oy 
one of the most reliable mills in the country. 
Stylishly made and perfect fitting. Suits that 
sell for @15. Weare enabled to close out a 
large lot of the cloth at greatly reduced prices, 
and have made them up for this sale at $8.70 
a suit, either in sack or three-button frock, sizes 
33 to 42. Remember, at $8.70, a suit for sack 
or frock, and worth $15. 


nitz Brothers & Mork 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Retailers, 


508 Washington Street, 


BARGAIN No, 5. 


$14.00 for $10.00. 


Black Cheviot Sack Suits, all wool, fast color, 
three-button cutaway sack, form fitting back, 
welt seams, four patch pockets, vent on sides 
and sleeves; the latest, most correct garment 
for young men offered this season. Should not 
be confounded with the ordinary cut sack. 
Well worth $14.00, only $10.00, 


BARGAIN No. 6. 


$18.00 for $12.00, 


Clay Pattern, Black Worsted Coats and Vests, a 
-- Cloth only to be found, as a rule, with custom 
tailors, made in three-button cutaway frocks 
and vests, sizes 33 to 44, trimmed in first-class 
manner, equal in all respects to custom work, 
only $12 for coat and vest. 


THIN GOODS in Silks, Mohair, Alpaca, &c. 
Coats and Vests at the lowest prices. 
BLAZERS, in black and red, and yellow 
and black, 75 cents each. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


All-Wool Knee Suits, ages 4 to 14. 


3 Special Bargains. 


3 Styles, $4.00 Sults, at $2.40. 
5 Styles, $5.00 and $6.00 Suits, at $3.00, 
6 Styles, $7.00 and $8.00 Suits, at $5.00, 


Percale Waists, in dark blue and light colors, 
2c. each. 


Blue Salior Suits, red anchor on collar 8&5c, 
each. 


Soitz Brothers & Mark 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Retailers, 


508 Washington Street,; 














5 BEDFORD ST. 


HODGKINS & HODGKINS, 


CHAMBERS, 
27 School St., Niles Building 
BOSTON. 


Exclusively High Class Tailoring for Gentlemen. 
Our stock is entirely new and complete in every 
department. 

he most careful personal attention will be paid 
the details of every garment, and er 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


WM. E. HODGKINS, 


Formerly senior part- 
ner of Charlies A. Smith 


{EDW. W. HODGKINS 


Thirteen vcars with 
Charles A. Smith & Co 








PEARS’ SOAP is the mostelegant toilet adjunct. 





5 BEDFORD ST. 


INVESTMENT BONDS ' 


Andover, Mass. - - - 4s 


Taunton, Mass. - - = 48 
Bay City, Mich. - - - 48 
East Saginaw, Mich, - - 4 1-28 
Columbus, Ohio - - - 48 
Morrison, Ill. - -° - ~- 6s 


Chicago, Burlington & Q.R.R. 5s 
Davenport Electric 8t.R.R. 68 





Circulars describing Bonds offered fur- 
mished on application.) 


A. B. TURNER & BRO. 








& Co. 
LS a Se an aroha 89 State Street. 
No. 7 ~ and TUMOR Specialist. Priv 
. Table-Ware, C ANCER *2282238= 
» H. MCM , M. D., 
WATCHES, No. é3 Niagara St, Bullalo, N. Y. 
b H OV | N C tb JEWELRY, Ete _—_—_— 1... Me - a a —enpanpeenemenee 
ew anc ‘ 
REPLATED|Dr, Chase’s Compicte Receipt Book 
in the best manner. AND HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 
COURT, a eeeemmaned The [gn ne fay A life. Fyne J oar pages. The 
tes n the world to-day. te to 
C. H. Lowell & Co., Soenta. Printed in English and Geran. Mention this 
BOSTON, MASS, PLATTERS. paper. F.B. DICKERSON CO., Detroit, Mich 
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AVOID ALL IMITA. 
11ONS. THEY MAY 


FOR 


Sore Eyes 
Catarrh 
Lameness 
Female 
Complaints 
Sunburn 
Soreness 
S rains WRAPPER, 
Chafing 

Bruises 

Scalds 

Piles 


OND'S 
Wounds EXTRACT 


Insect 

Bites 
Stings 

Sore Feet 
INFLAMMATIONS 


and 


HEMORRHAGES 


BE DANGEROUS, @ 





FAC-SIMILE OF 
BOTTLE WITH BUFF 


C} 
DEMAND POND'S EX- 
TRACT. ACCEPT NO 
SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 





. 
THIS 1S THE ONLY 
RIG4T KIND. DONOT 
TAKE ANY OTHER. 





EMULSION 








ABOUT WOMEN. 
‘‘Kind words are the brightest flowers of 
earth’s existence; they make a very para- 


dise of the humblest home that the world 
can show.” 





The only school for male nurses in this 
country is in connection with Bellevue 
Medical college in New York. The super- 
intendent of this training school is a wo- 
man, Mrs. O. 8. Willard, a graduate of the 


Bellevue School for Female Nurses. Six | 


young women graduates of the same es- 
tablishment give ward instruction to the 


men, there being no male nurses to be} 


found who are competent to this task. 

The late Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, of Eng- 
lend, bequeathed almost the whole of her 
personal estate of $300,000 to charitable 
and educational esta>lishments for women. 
Mrs. Pfeiffer was an enthusiastic friend of 
all movements for women’s progress. Her 
husband, who had made his own money, 
held the opinion that boys should never 
have money left them, but should all be 
brought up to work. He died a year be- 
fore his wife, aud left her ail his property. 
Mrs. Pfeiffer, in accordance with her hus- 
band’s wishes, has bequeathed the money 
for the establishment of cottage homes for 
orphan girls, so that not a penny belonging 


to this remarkable coup.c has been devoted | 


to any purpose except the benefit of wo- 
men. The “Jurgen Edward 
Homes” are already in course of construc- 
tion at Putney. 


Florence 


Lady Verney. The philanthropy and good- 
ness of Lady Verney made her better 
known among the working women, shop 
girls, and hospitals for incurables and 
cripples than her famous sister. She hada 
most beautiful house in Claydon, where Sir 
Harry Verney indulged every taste and 
wish of his devoted wife. During the 
season it was the resort of fashion and 
beauty, and in the summer hundreds of 
poor working women, shop girls and house- 
maids came, self-invited, with sickness and 
distress for an apology, to spend their vaca- 
tion. No matter how great the imposition 
of charity Lady Verney never permitted 


herself to be annoyed, and no one was ever | Wide sash of ribbon is all they need to 
| heard to speak of her but in terms of the | make them quite dressy. 


most beautiful praise. Her best work took 
the form of credenti»ls, letters of introduc- 
tion, and notes to influential people, who, 
on her recommendation, provided tempor- 
ary if not permanent occupation. Her loss 
will be sincerely mourned by friends in and 
out of society. 


Miss Mary Garrett's new college building, 
Baltimore, is about completed, and will be 
opened in a short time. 


left her by her father to the higher educa- 
tion of her sex. 


devolopment ot the school, whieh is con- 
dacted after the style of the Bryn Mawr 
College. Miss Garrett gives the building, 
costing nearly $250,000. 


school building. 
nacle the structure is fireproof. 
sions are 78x86 feet with a height of 84 
feet, including the annex. It 
stories high. 


the ground covered by the building. 


It is noteworthy that a lady, Miss Kate | color. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Pfeiffer | 


Nightingale is almost heart- | 
broken by the death of her young sister, | 


The only daughter 
of John W. Garrett has determined to/capes of passementerie, 
devote a large portion of the large fortune | heavy saddler’s silk. 


Several other charitable | open, there is considerable warmth in them. 
ladies of Baltimore are interested in the | They cost from six to ten dollars. 


It is situated in a/|tion skir® with a pinked out frill at the 
prominent part of the city, and is a model | edge, witha straight, plain overdress of 
From basement to pin-|the light material, which is frequently 
Its dimen- | fluished with a little silken edge all round. 


is four 
The basement contains a | have huge black velvet sleeves falling over 
large gymnasium, extending over one half |the hand, narrow belt ribbons of black 


THE MIRROR. 


precious stones. 


- ness and picturesqueness of the sea: 
Sapphires are the most fashionable of | They are of many colors, to match or a 


JULY gy 


Shoes partake of the prevailing fancit 
iQ. 


trast with different gowns, and ar. 
mented with narrow braid o{ comtrass” 
hues. Paste buckles are placed “ang 


Very light gray is a favorite color for 
street dresses. 


The most popular flower for hat trim- 
|ming at the present moment is the single 
daffodil. 

Ecru batiste, barred, striped, flowered or | 
bordered, is in great favor for summer 
| gowna. 


The extremely long sleeves worn on all 
gowns are very noticeable, and novel as 
well. 


Bodices are frequently bordered with | 
coarse silk cord, and sleeves are laced 
| down to the wrist with cord, with the tags 
| tied in a bow. 





The shoulder glove has had its day and 
now lies obsolete in the boxes, or is cut 
|down by economical women for common 
wear. 


| Bands of velvet are placed about the 


petticoat sometimes, and when used are 
always of contrasting color to the over- 
dress Wuich reveals just a peep of them. 
| Simple indoor shoes of black patent 
| leather, with a gold, silver, steel, or bronze 
button, about the size of a shilling, are 
|} much used. 


The oia-:asuivned pongee suk is again to 
| the front, made with a gathered skirt waist, 
over which is worn a smart little cutaway 
| coat of citron velvet, 


Yokes are in great favor. They are seen 
}on underwear, on outside wraps, and half 
| the summer dresses are made in this style. 


Jackets are out of season, but if it is 
necessary to have one it is a pretty idea to 
choose serge for the material and have 
lapels of white or cherry colored flannel. 


The simple hemstitched white lawns 
with deep embroideries make pretty sum- 
mer dresses for all-day wear, and a flat, 


‘‘As life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new, and near the end 

The milestones into headstones change, 
"Neath every one a friend.” 


The woman whose money is valuable 
should remember, in buying heavier silks, 
that fallle Is apt to be much the most ser- 
viceabdle. 


Among dressy wraps are little shoulder 
with fringe of 
Some are pointed 
back and front, and although the design is 


The form of the summer gown is plea- 
santly simple, consisting of a silk founda- 


White dresses of embroidered batiste 


velvet, and are worn with short wristed 
black gloves and immense hats of the same 


| instep, and they are completed wit) 


| Scotch plaid silks, are also liked ¢ 





of pure Cod Liver Of with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda its ) 
almost as palatable as milk. } 
Children enjoy it rather than H 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the 
little lade and iaasies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott's Emulsion after their 











Marsden, is making scientific investigations , : 
into leprosy, Russia being the field for her This season’s russet shoes are lighter in 
inquiries. She hoped that inoculation | Color than those of last year, and are more 
might be resorted to as a preventive or |Shapely. The cheaper ones are made of 
palliative, and has just had two interviews | Pig-skio, and while they are ali very well 
with M. Pasteur. He, bowever, holds out | With yachting and tennis gowns, they seem 
no hope of dealing with the disease in that | dreadtully out of place in town with dainty 
way, and Miss Marsden is returning to frocks and fine feathers. 


Russia to continue her researches.—[Lam-| For morning wear, zephyr ginghams in 
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meals during the winter season. 
Beware of substitutions and imitations, 




















PARK SQUARE 


BILLARD HALL, 


E. H. C. JOY, Proprietor, 
166 & 168 Columbus Ave. 


New and First-Class Tables |! 
Large and Well Ventilated Hall ! 


Choicest Brands of Cigars on Sale. 


166 and 168 Columbus Ave. 


D. E. POLAND & CO., 
CARPENTERS & BUILDERS 
lls WATER STREET. 

Offices and Bauks fitted up at short notice. 
SUBURBAN WORK SOLICITED 





beth Gazette. 


Miss Jessie McIntosh, daughter of Judge 
McQueen McIntosh, of Georgia, about two 


years ago invented an apparatus for the 
preservation of fruit during transporta- 
tion by rail. She sold the patent for a 
handsome sum, which, by judicious invest- 
ment, has almost trebled itself within the 
two years. Itis said that Miss McIntosh, 
who has a great talent for mechanics, has 
just perfected another invention more re- 
markable than her first, but its nature is as 
yet a secret. 


The British Royal Society for the pro- 
tection of life from fire has lately awarded 
three prizes to women for bravery and 
humanity at the burning of the Forest Gate 
Asylum—to Miss Maria Julia Bloomfield an 
illuminated testimonial and £3, and to Mrs. 
Eliza Roe and Miss Laura Terry, certifi- 
cates and prizes of a sovereign each. 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch addressed 
a recent parlor-meeting in London on 
women suffrage, with especial reference to 
Wyoming. Some. one in the andience 
asked whether Wyoming was not ‘‘a 
very insignificant State.” Mrs. Stanton 
Biatch answered that it was larger than 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that it 
promised to become one of the richest 
States of the Union. 


pink and white, biae and white, check 
mixtures, and all varieties of fancy broken 
plaids are made up in easy washing styles 
for country wear, and in something _re- 
sembling the tailor-made dresses, for the 
seashore. 


The days of the long glove are declining. 
Four-button length is the correct wear with 
afternoon dress, and the introduction of 


high OD the 
T 


XV. heel. — 


Black and white-striped Surahs and 


ing; and with such dresses as th, ra om 
cloak of dark blue or tan-c: “= 


iored Frenes 
flannel, made in peasant style, with m 


silk cord outlining the yoke, js con a 
for warmth, whenneeded, and as , , 
cloak. 

Velvet calf leather is quite one of 
fashions of the day, as it is more dura, 
than silk or satin, and hasa soft velvets 
appearance, which is very rich in effoct 


It comes in a8 Many as thirty shade« or 
tints, of which russet gold, with small env 
buckles, seems a favorite choic: tan 


as h rro- 
nizing well with different gowns ¢ 


Poplin isacharming material for ,y. 
dren's dresses, and a very dainty little mic 
appeared recently with a full skirt of wi. 
material in old rose, ornamented with 4», 
and fancy needlework about the hem. an 
mounted on a plastron of cream-y bite 
guipure. Ofcourse the dress was {ip 
with a broad soft sash which se 
indispensable complement to 
childish costume. 


The chemisette bodice is a specialty o 


the season, and appears in afternoon evs 
tames as well as those designed for } 
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wear. It is made of finely pleated «iy 
bengaline, or surah, and upon this the dress 
is gathered or plaited, with a broad bang 
of embroidery or passementerie covering 


the junction. The same idea is carried oy 
in the sleeve, which falls over a pointed 
cuff of plaited silk. 


A number of wealthy Jews recently offer. 
ed $200,000 for the Vatican's copy of the 
Hebrew Bible, but the Pope wouldn't sell 
A similar effort to buy this Bible was mad 
in 1512, when Julias II, was greatly io need 
of money, but still he refused $100.0 
The nearest approach to such a price fora 
book hitherto, was $50,000 paid by the Ger. 
man Government in 1884 for the missal for 
merly given by Leo X., to Henry VIII 
gether with the parchment, making that 
sovereign ‘‘Defender of the Faith.” Chari« 
IL. gave the missal to the Duke of Ham 
ton, and it stayed in his family for two 
hundred years. 


k 


**Well, doctor, I am still alive, thanks to 
you. I have taken every blessed drop of 
your medicine.” 

“Alive! Well, if I had thought you 
would still be alive this morning | would 
have sent more. But I'll do that now 
And if [ don’t see you again, Patrick, good 
by — goud luck to you.”—{ Munseys 
Weekly. 


| Like my Wife 








to use 
NI’S 
MEDICATED 


MPLEXION 





POWDER 


Because it improves her 
looks and is as fra- 
grant as violets. 








long transparent sleeves with low-cut even- | 
ing gowns reduces the evening gloves to 
two and even one button lengths. | 
Alpaca has a surface which is not becom- | 
ing to all complexious. For women who! 
can wear it, alpaca is very cool, very dura- | 
|ble, very light, wonderfully considerate | 
about shedding dirt—this is a point for | 
| the economical woman's consideration—and 
|}more to be relied on when caught in the 
| rain than most materials, though in this 
| respect serge is its superior. 
| 
| 


| The skirt, with deep Spanish flounce, is | 
| also again worn, having a flounce of three 
|widths of the material on the front and | 
| sides, meeting two long, straight breadths 
}at the back; this flounce is set on 10 inches 

| below the belt, and is gathered in two paffs, | 
|or shirred closely with one or two standing 
raffles. The spac2 above has only half the 
fulness of the flounce, and is gathered or 
tucked flatly. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 


LOVELY WOMAN: | 
HOW CAN YOU TOLERATE prxissa 
Yetlow or Muddy ‘oth, W Red 
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ds, 
Nose 


or other form of disfigurements when. 

by using Dr. Ammett’s French Areouto Compeerest 
‘afers, Can possess B tifal form 

eyes, and lovely “.. Perfeouy harmless 


WATER BUGS 


—AND— 
BOACHES. 

Clear them out with ow 

EXT EH MI NATOR 

No dust. No trouble to w% 

Satisfaction oY 

money refunded. 5. ” 


mail, 60c. 
BARNARD « CO, 
459 Washington *- 
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LY 5, 18 “ venesteteranannetmcemiimaianine negli mena 
= Tn em arn re a ee Sa 
IN THE HAMMOCK. | followed by violent headache and a ring- | 
r - ing in the ears, which gives way to a tem- | 
«> che hammock swung; porary deafness. often total, while it | 9 
porn and I ln te ite lite away— lasts. Other plants seem to shun the kali 
jane was #0” sn each grass-potnt hung, | mujah, which might be termed the Ishmael | 
pee, like tears “ on. to a day, ofthe vegetable kingdom,jfor it grows iso- CENTRAL LOCATION, BOSTON * 
Ae ee ee this strain to me: | lated from every other form of vegetation, 
5 <a eee Sonata Gareuiene? | though the soil may be fertile. All insects | Th M { G iI . d H | . B { 
wLove lager ee ; and birds instinctively seem to avoid all | 
.» round little worlds of dew contact with it, but when accidentally ap- | 6 OS enera y Patronize ole in OS on, 
“A hese — 


the sun mounts high ; 


Disappe-® w 
rid that cradled you 


to the earth, even when as far from it as 


a» will thus W Seen Gal d , » ‘ed 
ok in the stream of Time and die. three feet, and, unless at once removed, 
a tter to you or me? |soon die, evincing the same symptoms as 
— ae i of eternity.” j}when  etherized. Mr. Hendricks, who 
Lave is — 


» her languid eyes, 
iaughingly at my own, 
e of aweet surprise 
w luminous life had grown? 
yt e me now,” said she, 
. so long to wait for eternity!” 
Haskell Simpson, in Chicago News. 


men sent his sister, says he discovered it 
| first by seeing a bird of paradise he was 
| endeavouring to capture alive, fall, stunned 
| by the deadly odor of the kali mujah; and 
| on examining the plant, though warned by 
| the natives to let it alone, himself experi- 
enced the headache and convulsions which 
}are its invariable results.—[ Philadelphia 
| Times. 





’ 
Willan 


Dog Lore- 


The Sanctified. 


respects a curious fact that 
emost faithful friends of man, 
+ escaped the taint of superstition 
‘ has found its way into almost every 
ction and motive of life. Indeed, both 
ife sud death are alike in this respect, | and make but little noise. 
is not directly with death thatwe| o 
How these superstitions 


ain some 


; sanctified men and women: 


gh it 


ropose dealing 


| life to the top of their light. 


riginated, and where and when, are; 3. They prefer the duty they owe to Goa | 
ems impossible of solution; all we | to thedanger they fear from man. 
. is they are of undoubted antiquity. 4. They seek the public good of others 
(gong the common every day beliefs Con- | ahove the private good of others. 
g dogs, ‘‘wise” folks will tell you 5. They have the most beautifal conver- | 
a strange black dog follows you | gations among the blackest persons. 
ck will come in its train, but ifa/| ¢ ‘They choose the worst sorrow rather 
airage white dog strikes up a sudden | than commit the least sin. 


rendship for you itis an indication of} 7 Phey become as fathers to all in 


pending misfortune. But of all the bad | charity, and as servants to all in humil- 
tuneadog can bring none is more cer- | ity. 


taio or more fatal than when such an ani-| ‘g 
nal howls at night beneath the window or | their 
fore the house in which there is sickness. | men. 
ath must inevitably ensue upon such an 9. 


men. Many people believe that a dog can | Goq raises their estates highest. 


se death entera house, and hence it is! 10. They seek to be better inwardly in 
said that he howls. Something of this 


+is universal, forthe negroes say that 


God for 
before 


They mourn most before 
lusts which appear least 


They keep their hearts lowest when 


P |} ance, | 
when a dog comes to the yard in as rang 1). They are grieved more at the distress | 
ise door, and there lying oa his back, | of the church than affected at their own 

with legs pawing the air, making a motion happiness. 

' ' f rubbis his bac » *aS- ‘ a i | 
yand fro as if rubbing his back, he meas 12. They render the greatest good for 
res a graye for some member of the hoause- the greatest evil 

ha ert a 2 } oe r 2 “ 
d. Or, if death be very near, the dog 13. They take those reproofs best which 
bark and whine at very unseemly they need most 
murs. Here, too, may be mentioned that i4. They take up duty in point of per- | 
yegroes will carry about with them, as aj formance, aud lay it down in polat of in- 
arm agaiust the bites of dogs, a black dependence. 
at's foot 15. They take up their contentment in 


some parts of England the cnre for a 
wling dog isto take off the right shoc 
andspitinto it. To dream of doga has 
very diferent signification, according to | ment of happiness. 
emannet in which yoa see them. Thus, | 47, 

if they seem to fawn and fondle you, it is 
kyomen; if you are in love, your | 
sweetheart will marry you, and render you 
appy. Iftheyare barking and snarling 


God’s appointment. 
16. They are more in love with the em- 
| ployment of holiness than with the enjoy- 


pina other men’s states. 


18. They set out for God at the begin- 
| ning and hold out with Him to the end. 





services to Christ. 
20. They value a heavenly reversion 
above an earthly possession. 


; 


your sweetheart. Sosays an old chap- 
jook stil studied by silly girls and sillier 
lads, 

Todrive the whooping-cough out of a 
child intoa dog, *“‘old women” have been 
koown to recommend taking a few hairs 
from a dog, wrap them in paper in which 
das Deen places some spittle from the af- 
ficted child, make the dog swallow the 
asiy Mess, and lo! like the devils of old, | 
the disease will leave the human being and 
enter the animal. 


Gems of Thought. 


A false flag meapsa rotten keel below. 





wilderness of warning. 


| will regard them a month hence. 


The Death Plant of Java. 


| everybody. 
1 maguificent kali mujah, or death| The world is like a looking glass. 
pisot of Java, has been recently received at | 
Savannah, Ga., by Mrs. Madison Black. | 
‘lis specimen, Which is the only living one | 
‘ast has ever been brought to this country, | 
Was sent Mrs. Black by her brother, | 
ne Hendricks, who went out as a| 
Sssionary to the island. The kali mujah | 


frowns back. 


The chief secret of comfort lies in 
suffering trifles to vex us, and in cultivat 
ing our undergrowth of smal pleasures. 


Self culture is the storage of power. 


ind out in the volcanic districts of | Will introdace a mantoa larger and | 
va and Sumatra, and then but rarely, beautiful world than idleness and igno 
l\grows from two, to three and a-half | ™uce ever find. 
ft lu height, with loug, slender stems 


The infliction of pain as a punishment i 


proaching it, have been observed to drop | 


writes describing how he secured the speci- | 


| Here, in twenty particulars, is William | 
| Secker’s description of the characterists of | 


1. Sanctified Christians do much good 


They bring up the bottom of their| 


| the substance than outwardly in appear- 


| 
They are more employed in search- | 
ing their own hearts than in ceusuring | 


at y cae re enemies are secretly! 19. ‘They take all the shame of their sins | 
eudeat wu es = 3 j j 
roy your reputation and | to themselves and give all the glory of their 
vappiuess. If youare in love be careful | 


One thorn of experience is worth a whole 
Try to regard present vexations as you 


There is no surer way of having every- 
| body’s help than by trying yourself to help 


Laugh 
at it and it laughs back; frown at it and it 


not 


It | POPULAR PRICES. 


so | A MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION, 


For Banquets, Club Suppers and Dinners. 


‘Large and  Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 
| Commercial Travellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. ROOMS without Board, $1 per 
Day and Upwards. 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil: be fully 
maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


| RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors, 
TEMPERANCE DINING ROOMS. 


Morse’s ! Morse’s!  Morse’s! 
9 TREMONT ROW. § TREMONT ROW, 


All Refitted. Everything New. New Way of Cooking Oysters 
right before your eyes, Philadelphia Panned and Fried Oysters. 


i. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
j 


| Everything Changed. 





CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 
SPRING LANE CAFE 


FoR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington St., 


NEW YURK HOTELS, 


Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located fo 
the heart of the Metropolis, ter powennye | all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
sassed by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
rom almost every section of the city pass the 
door every few seconds. 

DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietor 


Down Sta 


| 1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRST-CLASS. 
| 


Fr. B. WEAVER & CO, « Proprietors 


TRY WOODWARD'S. 


18S Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


| Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythi-g first- 
class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
} at a discount. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 


RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 


Steaks, Chops, Oysters, &c. 


| 13 Spring Laue, - - 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8ST 
(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


Reoms §1 per Day and upwards. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


CHARLEMUNT HOTEL. 


Charlemont Mass. 


_—— 


Refitted throughout in first-class style. 
opened July 1. 


—Rates $2. per day.— 
LEWIS SEARS, Proprietor. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Boston. 


LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 


| TEMPERANCE 
| 
| 
| 


‘Luncheon & Dining Room 


SEPA, 


236 Cornhill. Prompt Attendance. Will be 
° 


J.S. LEWIS. 


NAT MERRICK’S | 


RESTAURANT! 


19 & 2kkHawley 8St., 


©. McKILLOP. 


The Leading Commercial Hotel. 


CHOICEST WINES AND ciGARS.; AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Free carriage to and from the depot, 
$2.00 per day. 
0. C. Allen, Proprietor. 


— STRICTLY PURE — 


MILK and CREAM. 


Rates, 


THE BEST LUNCH, 





_| DINNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 





Cures Without Medicine! 


Bronchitis, Chiorosis, 
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mend with th ras nearly an iuch long, | only justitied when the inflictor is certain f threste (pomte, Bree Gout, Rheuma- anes at aseasonable hour anywhere in 
wll + 1 a. ~s ae rem |or as nearly certain a3 can ve that the pain | tism, Consumption, Diseases y AA Boston. : 

+ jeart shape, aud of a delicate | will be productive of good. Respiratory Organs, Kidneys, ows 
twerald on one side, and blood red, of 6° Infections, Debility, . ONE COW’S MILK 
streaked with cream, ou the other. Take time; it is no use to foam or fret, Sleeplessness, ete. — FOR — 

The flowers of the death plant or do as the angry housekeeper who has | 

wers e de are large, 8 f 

alk white and cup-like, Sie about the | got hold of the wrong key, and pushes, INVALIDS ” AND ° CHILDREN 
side and di pth of a large coffee cup, and | 9@kes aud rattles tt about the lock, until | A Speciality. 
‘aving the rim guarded by fine brier-like both are broken and the door still un | ADDRESS 

toras. The peculiarity of the plant lies | (pened. | R. BROWN, 

‘hese flowers, which, beautiful as the | Patent rights and a tus for sale in : ‘ : 
afe, distil coutinually a deadly perfume m4 “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’’ } States, Cities, or Coun es. Agents wanted. 250 Lamartine St. % Jamaica Plai 


powerful as to overcome, if inhaled any 
“ash of time, a full-grown mao, and kill- 
‘S Storms of insect life appruaching it. 
ve perfume, though more pungent, is as 
nae sweet as chloroform, which it 
te teres in eifect, prodacing in- 
re rea but convulsing at the same 
on  : of the face, especially those 
le mouth and eyes, drawing the 
mer jap into a gria. An inhalation is) 


has been used over fifty years by 


for their children while teething, 





sue 














in every part of tne world. 
ask for Mrs 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 














° 


mothers 

with 

perfect success. It southes the child,softeus | 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best remedy 
for diarrhwea whether arisiag from teething 
or other causes, and is for sale by druggists 
Be sure and 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


Apply, OZONE APPARATUS & SUPPLY CO. 
128 Soyisten St., Sesten 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


WINTHROP AND ITS BEACHES, 


Houses for sale and to let, and building lots 
for sale in all parts of Winthrop. Send stamp 
for maps and list of houses. 


FLOYD & TUCKER, 
Real Estate and Insurance Agents, 


34 School St,, Boston. 





One of the half-dozen‘best Classical and Acade- 

|mie Schools in New England, The payment of 

| $61 in advance will cover ordinary tuition, board, 

| washing, room and heating, for the fal] term, begin- 

| ning August 27th. Send for Catalogue to G. M. 
STEE 





LE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 
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5 rrr SS a apes | 

j harbo a 

Boston bei & § EIS. Bs Boston harbor, desetyes to be! well patron- 
iné an 


ocean to visit. The north shore route to 
|Gloucester and Eastern Point is one of the 
CANADA ATLANTIC 8. 8. CO. | finest excursions from Boston. The Steam- 
nee a pe Fe ae a ers running on this route are staunch and 
Metarning, leaves Halifax every Saturday a | Well arranged for,the comfort of passengers. 
4 p.m. |No Bostonian or visitor to the city 
Steamer Halifax leaves Lewis Wharf, Roston, | should failto make one of these delight- 
pt mid Saturday at 12 o'clock, noon, for Halifax | ful trips. 
only. | 


y 
Keturning, leaves Halifax every Wednesday at octigil — 


8 a.m. 
Tickets sold and baggage checked to all points BANK INVESTMEN?’. 
on the I. C. Railway and connections, 
? omer gd bing gy -~ Setiehs Le . ' 
‘or Cape Breton, Picton an Jharlo wo, | . . q 
steamer Worcester leaves Lewis Whart at 8 p.m, Parties seeking a safe investment will do 
as follows: June 12-26, July 10-24, August 721, | well to consider the stock of the North 
Copiemnes ‘3 wER. i 24 Atianth | Alabama National Bank of Florence Ala- 
. B. GARDNER, Manager, antic ave. |bama now being organized. The capital 
.. H. PALMER » House. > 
iat Seek eee ae |stock will be $250,000, or the par value 
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| $100. 
men who have had yearsof experience in a | 


THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


At the Boston Museum this week ‘‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” has been presented, to 
general acceptance. The title role was 
borne by little Olive Homans, who is a 
close second to Elsie Leslie. Miss Annie 
Clarke was given a warm welcome as she 
appeared in her old role of Minna. Miss 
Campbell made a creditable appearance as 
Mrs. Errol, though still somewhat imma- 
ture forthe part, Mr. Coleman was some- 
what overweighted with the partof the earl, 
but he is worthy of mach praise for his con- 
scientious work in the emergency in which 
Mr. Mason’s iliness placed him. The play 
has lost none of its charm for the public, 
and will run next week to cr@wded houses. 
On Monday, July 14 the light opera, ‘‘Fa- 
vette,” will be presented at the Museum. 


7 

Beginning Monday Audran’s Merry 
Opera Olivette will hold the board of the 
Gaiety & Bijou stage for one week. With 
the popular comedian Milton Aboran, in his 
favorite role of Coqulicot, several addi- 
tions to the company the past fortnight 
have vastly added to its effectiveness. In 
this hot summer weather when every other 
theatre in Boston has closed, the Gaiety & 
Bijou continues on enjoying the same finan- 
clai prosperity that it has in midwinter. 
This is due both tothe high quality of 
entertainment provided and the coolness of 
the house. The specialty will include: H. 
C. Daniels ventriloquist; Tomy “Andella | 
musical artist; Wilton & Wilson, sketch | 
artists, Harry Mortimer black face come- 
dian, and De Loss Brothers, Acrobats. 














| 


MUSEUMS, 


Nothing but specialty acts will be offered 
at Pilling’s Museum, next week, in the way 
of amusement for the hundreds of patrons 
who regularly visit that house. This plan 
is to be tried in the way of expe:iment in 
order to ascertain whether or not it will 
suit the taste better than opera and 
comedy. Manager Pilling has engaged a 
host of talent, and the program will be a 
long and diversified one. Last week a big 
hit was made by Sefton, who is known as 
the ‘Dancing Spider”, and he has been re- 
engaged to appear again next week with 
the understanding that he will add new 
features to his act. His dancing is some- 
thing unique and quite different from any- 
thing shown by any other person in the 
same line of business. He makes a number 
of lightning changes, and in fact, his entire 
act is of the most novel description. 

The Reute to Saratoga. 

All pleasure seekers should become 
familiar withthe Fitchburg Rail Road; 
Itisthe short route to Saratoga. The 
fast express which was put on this week 
leaves Boston at 8.30 A. M., and arrives at 
Saratoga at 3.05 P. M. The route is 
shorter by twenty-four miles, and the time 
shorter by one hour and fifteen minutes 
than any other line. The road lies through 
some of New England’s best scenery run- 
ning between Franklin and Berkshire Co., 
hills and mountains. Leaving Greenfield it 
skirts the Deerfield, a rapid mountain river 
to the Hoosac Tunuel. The eye is held 
during the eutire route by the varied 
scenery, making the ride one of rich and 
varied interest. 


Popham Beach Excursion. 





Three attractive excursions every week 
to Popham Beach, that favorite resort for 
Boston people, and in fact, fast becoming 
one of che leading resorts for the country, 
is announced by the Kennebec Steamboat 
Co. Leaving Boston, Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday. The tickets will be good for 
the round trip, and 8 days board atthe 
Ocean View, or Eureka Hotel, the entire 
expense being only $7. These cannot fail 
to be popular excursions. The arrange- 
meuts for accommodations are unsurpassed 
in steamboat service. Tickets for return 
good to Sept. Ist. 
will be found in another column. 


~ @ccan Excursions. 
Steamboat excursions, are in no sea- 
side city more popular than in Boston, 
and probably there is no city to which 





jand as Treasurer and 


The management will be northera 


northern institution., the President will be 
Mayor J. H. Field who is largely identified | 
with the leading industries of Florence 
Mr. George P. Arthur, well known through 
out Vermont from his connection with the 
National Bank of Newbury, Wells River, 
Director of the 
Bradford Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Bradford, willbe Vice-President and 
have the general management of the affairs | 
of the Bank. 

Mr. F. H. Rand of Lowell, for the past 
six years connected with the J.C. Ayer 
Company will be Cashier. Fiorence is 
growing very rapidly; it is at prisent | 
lacking banking capital, which renders 
this opportunity an exceptionalone. H. B. 
Quimby & Co., 244 Washington St., Boston, 
receive subscriptions, and give particu- 
lars. 


The Kroeger Piano. 


The following is an “account of how 
Messrs. Brown, Page & Hillman, of Peoria, 
Ill., came to take so much “stock” as they 
do in the Kroeger piano. The piano »usi- 
ness was new to Mr. Brown when he en- 
gaged in it, and as each of his salesmen 
had his own special favorite, he took the} 
novel plau, related below, to reach his own 
conclusions in the matter. 

He sent to the 
such as Steinway, Kroeger, Caickering, | 
Decker Bros., etc., etc., and placing them | 
side by side in their piano rooms, he sent 
for Mr. E. L. Howard, a blind pianist, | 
noted for the keenness of his hearing and 


excellent judgment of the quality of piano | 
He examined all the pianos thor- | 
oughly without any hint as to the maker of | 


tones. 


any of them. When he came Wo a Stein- 
way he remarked, ‘‘They are getting bet- 


certained the maker's name. The next tes 
was with Blind Boone, the noted concert- 
ist, with the same result. (Blind Boone 
uses a Chickering piano in his concerts.) 
He says of the Kroeger: ‘The finest piano 
I ever put my hand on; but, how I love my 
Chickering.” Blind Tom, who is equal in 
imitation to Blind Boone, but who has not 
the intelligence, says in his broken way of 
the Kroeger: ‘‘Fine; no break!” After 
making these tests Mr. Brown decided he 
could make no mistake in pushing the Kroe- 
ger piano and pronouncing it, though not 
the highest in price, the finest piano made. 
—[Presto, Chicago, Il. 

George W. Beardsley is the agent for 
these wonderful instruments, 176 Tremont 
Street, over Tremont Theatre. 


Wonderful Clothing Sale, 


of spring and summer weights, to close 
sale and retail clothiers, 508 Washington 
st. and 5 Bedford st. It is so wonderful 
that people came in crowds last week to 
this genuine bargain sale, and, what is 
more wonderful, they went away pleased 
and satisfied to tell their neighbors about 
their big bargains. The reason of this 
great sale is evident; there is nothing 
sensational aboutit to make buyers suspi- 
cious, but honest giving away of profits, 
actual values in the reductions on the 
choicest goods sold in this city; no old or 
broken lots but the most seasonble goods. 
black cheviots, clay pattern worsteds, etc., 
of new and choice styles, carefully 
selected with reference to their wearing 
qualities. A booming trade is anticipated 
this week in eyery department. Special 
attractions will be found in each one and 








leading manufacturers, : 





ter,” and when he tried the Kroeger & Son’s | 
he pronounced it the fineat of them all, giv- | 


, 2 - | 
ing his reasons for so doing before he ~ | Standard Medicine Company, 


standing. 


the season, at Spitz Bros. & Mork, whole- | 
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LOF HEALTH 


ONE REMEDY FOR ONE DISEASE. 


WHICH IS THE WISEST PLAN?! What, bo! 


Invalid poor man! Stop! Pp 


the wisest plar? To entrust the cure of yuur case to the uncertain action « ‘ - “ 
t for the million,” or have the remedies prepared wholly and solely for you’ 7 
WHICH IS THE WI*EsT PLAN! What, ho! Invalid laborer! Which 1s 1 \ 
To expend one dollar, representing in many cases ten hours hard labor, f od 
poet matictns prepared for the million, or send a carefully detailed statement ane 
; veive tresh new remedies prepared expressly for you? : 
WHICH IS THE WISEST PLAN? Ww Rat, no! Invalid poorman! Stop! P r! Ask 
payee / physician if starch, sugar or alcohol is allowable in medicines best ac tb 
of kidney and liver complaint, and he will exclaim, No! Yet the chief body of tent 
iclnes, to preserve them, is composed of these deleterious agents. Remedies, ; are ‘ 
for you, are free from them, as your remedies are compounded for you, for 
us only after receiving your examination papers. 
WHICH IS THE WISEST PLAN! What, ho! Invalid stranger! Stop! Por Nhe 
is best to employ nostrums prepared for the million with only one chance in a 
ting your case, mixed tn five hundred barrel lots, to remain on the shelve x 
gists until it has, if possibile, become more worthless than ever, or to submita ci . bh 


of your case and have compounded for you fro 
valuable specifics toat will give you value rece 


are a sufferer from any long standing chronic disease of whatever name or natur: 
giste to order our Specifics for it, when you will get a remedy prepared by the f 


wholly for that complaint. Failing in which, e 
case and order from us direct. See Great Rev 
send funds to 


DR. 0. P. SWEET & CO., 16 Un 








—when first 


cure. 





10 CONCORD SQUARE, BosTon, MAS8s. 
March 1, 1890. 


Gentlemen: I have been troubled with Dyspep- 


| sia and Indigestion for over 12 years; during the 


} time have been doctoring with physicians of high 
They gave me relief at times, but I 
kept constantly getting worse, so much so that I 
could scarcely eat anything without causing in 
tense misery for a long time. I never left the table 
without being very hungry, 80 great was the pain 
caused by eating. I got very little rest at nignt. I 
have now taken three bottles, and am happy to say 
I can eat three hearty meals a day and sleep 
soundly. Iam glad that I can give all the credit to 
your wonderful medicines. 

Yours respectiully, 
| MRS. M. wv. 





SNOW | 
May 14, 1890. 


-| Standard Medicine Company, 


} 
Genviemen : In reply to vour letter in relation to 
| PERUVIAN NERVE COMPOUND,I would say 
that I have used the formula in many cases of 
| Nervous Prostration and Brain Exhaustion, and I 
consider it the finest combination of Nervine yet 
known to medical science. Its effects have been 
very satisfactory, I assure you. 
Very truly vours, 
GEORGE H. PAYNE. M.D 
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you don’t want to miss attendance. | i we i 4 

| Every day since the commencement of | = | \, = 

| this sale has been a stirring panorama of | Sa 

| business activity. At the very outset they | Sane i \ 

| cut the prices right down to the marrow, | = J \= ~ 

| as the saying is, and naturally people who | , J i ie 


| wanted any clothing came to them for it. 


| While their stock has been largely reduced | 


| remain the same, and you can be as well | nsomnia, loss of appetite, nervous prostration, or | POOR RICHARD’S MAXIM: 


jin consequence, the variety of styles | 


If you are reduced and wasted from dyspepsia, 


A detailed time-table | suited in this respect as when the sale first | any disease relating to the nervous system, it will | 


| began. You probably never be able to buy | ure you. 


}asuitin your lifetime again for so little | 
money, and they would like to haye you |tory of the Standard Medicine Company, Millis, | 
visit them, as their reputation for keeping | Mass. Sold by druggists everywhere, $1 per bottle 





reliable clo’ 
‘judicious, 


attracts those who &Fe jorsen direct from the Laboratory, six bottles for 
ul and weil-posted buyers. 


Prepared with the greatest care at) the Labora- 
nt to cure the worst case, 
* 


The Family Elixir is especially adapted for 
Cholera Morbus 


S.A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., Boston 





m fresh, pure goods a supply of 
ived for yo.r money’? This is « 


pelose funds for full stock (¢ 
olution Plate. Send for exami: 


ion Park St., Boston, Mass. 


WARRANTED A SURECURE! 


S1LOoO 


REWARITD 


IF NOT CURED RY 


TOUTTLEH’S EFLINIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


ape contracted and knotted cords, curbs, splint, shoe 


started,—black water, callous of a "kinds w, 


guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. While we ‘ 
warrant a cure in all cases of spavins, ringvones, cockle iwlnte, or 
spinal troubles, we do guarantee relief and often effect a . nplete 


Kheumation, 


and Diarrhea. Send for cir 


Bounding *.’ Billows 


ON THE SEA. 
orthe pure Mountain Breezes wil) » e your 
se Make your leisure twice t easure 
y taking along our entertaining Mus 


If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Flute or 
Violin, call or send for lists of fine instrument 
atour branch store, J. C. Havnes & ¢ 3 


Court street, Boston. 


OPLRATIC PIANO COLLECTION. Tx 
best of the music of 19 Operas. Price $1.0. Am 
for Piano. 


Young Players’ Popular Collection 


very easy and very good pieces. Price $1 
Sabbath-Day Music. For Piano. 3s beaut 
Melodies, finely arranged. Price $1 


Vol. 2<6f Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALS 
OF SONGS. 12 first-class Songs by the i 
authors. Price $1. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition ® 
jolly Sengs. 200,000 sold. Price 50 cents 


OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For 
100 of them. Easy, and as merry as they can & 
50 cents. 


‘FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


| THE ATLAS. 
Choruses. 
quite new. 


By Carl Zerrahn. 2% spier 
Sacred and Secular. Most of thes 


Any Beok Mailed for Retail Price 


‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


| GURE FT 


cure I do not ranean ly to stop them 

for a time and then te seture ace n. [meas 
ical cure. I have maée the disease of FITS, EPI 
PSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy tocure the worst cases. Becsut® 
others have fa_ied is no reason for pot re es 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and * Botte 
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»f my infallible . Give Express and ! yo 
q. &. ROOT, M, C..183 Peari st. New York 


“Monkeys, warm with envious ephte, 
| their most obliging friends will bite.” 
competitors are envious of the success of the 


FRANKLIN TAILORING COMPANY 


352 Washington St., Boston. 
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Storing Furs. 


‘ susekeeper knows, the worst 
a’ a0 nice fur coat or mantle, is the 


ote h. and thetime the most 

8 een don is wrought, is during the sum- 
See athe when it is packed away. A 
~ tional opportunity to owners of 
magne rered by Mr. H. Crine of 15 
TTA St. Boston. He is prepared 


ce -er. store, and insure furs during 
2 mnths, at half price. Mr. 
reputation as a first class 
ibtless his offer will bring 


{ x * to take for a vacation this 
Wail ab lf a dozer bottles of Pond’s Ex. 
- Jack, 1 wouldn’t dare go into the 

wit it it.” 


Boston, July 16, 1883. 

s. A. Turris, V. S.—I have uscd 
elixir for colic, spavins, spinal men- 
. and blistering; it will never change 
hair. And your White 
for old sores and galls, there is noth 

is good in the market. 
R. T. Cissy. 


the 





———— — 


THE GREAT 


OEGERs 


[ANOS 


[challenge the world to produce 
finer finished 





a more artistic or 
astrument, 


GEO. W. BEARDSLEY, 


Piano Expert and Dealer, 
176 TREMONT STREET, 
Tremont Theatre Building. 


REMOVAL---PIANOS. 


| wo 167 


‘ fer for three weeks r atock of about 
100 clegant new é i-hand Upright and 
square Planes «at holes ites, commencing 

lock eat iy, ff Ju st,atour ware. 
60 Wast ton st., corner of Essex, up 
McPHAIL & CO 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


JOUN CLARK,’ Importer. 

50 Charles St. 

leboards, Bureaus, Desks, Tall 
- snd other Tables,Odd Chairs, 
Can fie Sticks, etc. A nice selection at reasonable 


Mahogany § 
Dress, Card 


rheea 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR 
Fare i, insured and made over during the sum 


at 


. CRIVE, Farrier, 15 & 17 Avon Strect. 


For Kennebec}River. 


Seamer “Kennebec,” or ‘Star of 
East.” w 
Wondar, Tuc 


the 
eave Lincoln’s Wharf, Boston, every 
sday, Thureday and Friday evening, 
vcloek, for Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, 
v3 er, Hallowell and Augusta, connecting at 
a) with Steamers for Boothbay and adjacent 
r Ces 
roiling, Will leave Augusta and other land. 
the Kennebec River, on same days. 
Tickets and State Rooms can be secured 
ofl. 1. PALMER, 3 Old State House, or 
(HAS. H. HYDE, Agent, Lincoln’s Wharf 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


UTTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 


Superb Boston Museum Cast. 





a ), July 14th, New Comic Opera, 


“FAUVETTE.” 
GAIETY and BIJOU. 


Ms REIL, scccoeseeaune Proprietor and Manager. 


43 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of July 7. 


AUDRAN’S MERRY OPERA 


OLIVETT SE.) 


—BY THE— 


GAIETY OPERA COMPANY, 


HAnd a Strong Specialty Company. 


PRICES, LO, 20, 25 and 50 CENTS. 
Continuous Performance. 


PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 


Admission10 sts. 





Tremont st | 


NO OTHER LINE DOES IT 1! 


ETTCHBURG RAILROAD, 


24 Miles Shovter Than Any Other Line to 


SARATOGA, | 


Superior Train Service via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


SEASON OF 1890, 


From July lst to 19th, Inclusive, 


FASTEXPRESS 


—Will Leave— 
BOSTON, 8-30 A. M. 
‘Arriving at 
SARATOGA, 3-05 P- M. | 


and fifteen minutes quicker than any other | 
Parlor Car and Passenger Coach through 
North 


tine hou 
line. Palace 
without change, 
ments. 


stopping at Adams for refresh 


From July 2ist to September 6th, inclusive, 


Special Saratoga Express 


car, Passenger 
throngh without 


Solid train comprising Palace Parlor 
Coach, Smoking and Baggage Cars 


change. Will leave 


BOSTON, 11-00 A. M. 


ARRIVING A 


SARATOGA, 5.30 P. M. 
(DINNER AT ATHOL. 





And in addition to above, an Accommodation Passenger 
Train with PARLOR CAR attached will, during the en 
ltire season, leave Bosrowr, 11.30 A. M., arrive at 

SARATOGA, 7.25 P. M 
For tickets, timetables, parlor car seats, and further 


| particulars, apply at 
250 WASHINGTON ST. 250 
Or Ticket Office, Passenger Station, Causeway Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. WHITMORE, JOHN ADAMS, 
Gen | Traffic Manager Gen'l Supt 
J. R. WATSON, Gen'l Passenger Agent 


ONLY SEVEN DOLLARS! 


Three Excursions 
EVERY WEEK 


—BETWEEN— 


| BOSTON 


—AND— 


| POPHAM BEACH, ME. 


| —_— —_— 
| 


THE KENNESEC STEAMBOAT CO. 


YILL make three excursions every week, 
W from Boston to Pepham Beach Me., 
commencing FRIDAY, July 4, and from that date 
forward will issue excursion tickets every 


MONDAY, TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 


Till Friday August 24, 

These tickets are good for the round trip and 
Three Days’ Board at cither the Ocean View 
or Eureka Hotels. The Monday night excursion. 
iste will have Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
atthe Beach, and return Thursday night. The 
Tuesday nicht excursionists will have Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday at the Beach, and re- 
turn Friday night. The Friday night excursion. 
ists will have Saturday, Sunday and Monday at 
the Beach, and return Monday night. 

Any excursionist who wishes to prolong his or 
her visit ean do so at any length of time on same 
terms. The tickets are good till Sept.1. Remem- 
ber that there are three excursions every week 
during July and August, commencing Friday. 
July 4. 
| Jn conclusion, I wish to say a word in regard t 
| Popham Beach which is located at the mouth of 
i the Kennebec river, and has three miles of the 

finest driving beach in the world. It is fast be 
| coming one of the leading summer resorts of thc 
leountry. In fact, Popham Beach can boast of the 
| finest seenery on the Maine coast, and I will give 
| a month’s board to any fair-minded man or wo. 
| men who will say after visiting Popham Beach, 
| that they ever saw on the coast of Maine, scenery 
| surpassing it. Popham Beach is, of necessity, a 

great resort for Massachusetts people. They can 
ljeave Boston at6 P.M.and be at the beach at 4 
o'clock in the morning, and it is one of the finest 
sails imagined. The Kennebec Steamboat Co., 
have two of the fastest and most staunch steamers 
| on the coast, and the officers of the steamers are 
| gentlemen who'do everything for the comfort of 
|thetr passengers possible. Now, kind reader, 
| please remember the dates of these excursions, 
| realy 40758, 11, 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 25, 28, 29, and 

Aug. 1, 4, 5, 8, 11, 12, 15, 18, 19, 22, 25, 26, and 29, 
| “the facilities for boating, fishing, surf bathing. 
beach shooting, billiards, pool, bowling alleys, 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc., are unsurpassed. 
| "Bear in mind that the entire cost of these ex- 
| curstons is but p 
$7 FOR THE ROUND TRIP, 


| Which includes passage for the round trip and 
board at either the Ocean View or Eureka Hotels, 
which are both first class. For futher particulars 
address the proprietor of Popham ach, or call 
lon CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent of the Kennebec 
Steamboat Co., Lincoln Wharf, Boston. 
P.O. VICKERY, 
Proprietor Popham Beach, Maine. 
P. 8.—Cut this out for future reference; it wii) 
not appear again this season, and after July 10 it 
| will be well to secure rooms in advance, as there 
| will be a rush after thattime, and if you ,secure 
| rooms in advance you will not get disappotned. 
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BOSTON | 
COMMONWEALTH 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Harpers’ Monthly Maaazine, $4.00. 
With Commonwealth, $4.50. 





Harpers’& Weekly, $4.00. 
With Commonwealth, $4.75. 
Harpers’ Bazaar, $4.00., 
With Commonwealth, $4.75. 
Harpers’ Young People, $2.00. 
. With Commonwealth, $3.00. 
Forum, $5. 

With' Commonwealth, $5.50. 
Century, $4. 

With Commonwealth, $5.00 
North American Review, $5. 

With Commonwealth, $5.50. 
Scribner’s, $3.' 

With Commonwealth $4.00. 
Scribner’s, 3 months, 75c. 

With Commonwealth. $2,00. 
Lippincotts’, $3. | 

With Commonwealth, $4.00. 
Good Housekeeping,'$2.50. ' 

| With Commonweaith. $4.00. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, $2." g 

With"Commonwealth, $3.50. 
Woman’s World. : 7=53 

(With Commonwealth, $4.15. 
American, Agriculturalist.'$1.50. 

With Commonwealth, $3.00. 
The Youth’s Companion, $1.75. a 

With Commonwealth. $2.75. 


’ 1 


a 


lf any publication not “in the “above list is 
wished, we will supply it at‘a reduced orice’in con- 
nection with the Commonwealth’ 





THE DAWN. | 


THE ORGAN OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


REV. W. D. P. BLISS, EDITOR. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. } 
*° DR. WISEMAN’S FAMILY,” 


4 Story by Mrs. K. P. WOODS, the Author of “Metzerott, Shoemaker.’ 
Also Articles by The Rev. J. 8. DAVID, The Rev. JAMES YEAMES, 


And a Sermon upon the Eight Hour Problem, by sid 
The Rev. WASHING GLADDEN, D 
DEPARTMENTS. ‘: 


Editorial Outlook. News of the Movement. What the Churches are Doing. 
tional Department. Newsof Reforms. Economic Science. Book Reviews. 


. Facog 4 paper both proclaims and signifies the dawn of a new era.”—The Christian 
nion. 


Educa- 


Subscriptions, $1 per Year. Six Months, 50 cents. 





Address THE DAWN, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, 
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VACATION DAYS. 


The school-bell rings with cheerful sound, 
To hasten the slow, late comer; 
“To-morrow we'll play,” 
It seems to Bay, 
“Hurrah for the vacation day! 


” 


Hurrah for a merry summer! 





The faithful bell, now the schoo! is done, 
Must pause in its daily swinging; 
Does it miss the noise 
Of the girls and boys, 
And long to echo vacation joys, 
With a peal of its wildest ringing? 


Soon, over the country far and wide, 
There are ripples of happy laughter; 
For the children know 
Where the berrles grow," 
Where the purling streams thro’ the 
meadows flow, 
And the hurrying brooks speed after. 


They know where the mountains lift their 
heads, 
By the great sky-curtain bounded ; 
And their voices leap 
To the craggy steep, 
And wake the echoes from their sleep, 
With shouts that are thrice resounded. 


They know where the sea lies blue and calm 
In the bright midsummer weather ; 
And they love to stand 
On the shining sand, 
Where the tide rolls up,—and then, 
hand in band, 
To p-ungein the wave together. 


They love to loiter in leafy woods, 
And list to the squirrel’s scolding, 
As they climb to a seat 
Near his safe retreat, 
Or fall on a couch, all spicy sweet, 
Ot feathery ferns unfolding. 


But, by and by, in the autumn days, 

Ere the bee has deserted the clover; 
When the sound of the bell 
Shall rise and swell, 
Will the little folk laugh—now who can 

tell— 

To hear that vacation Is over? 

—Anna M. Pratt, in 4. Nicholas for July. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 





The Lesson Bessie Taught. 


Bessie must have wakened in the morn- 
ing with a plan in her busy little head for 
teaching certain members of the Newton 
family a lesson. The first thing she did 
was to go Into the library, and finding on 
achair a new magazine that Harry had 
left there, she pulled off a cover. ‘There !” 
thought she: ‘‘I’ll teach Harry nof to leave 
so valuable a thing as a book where it 
doesn't belong.” 

Then she went into the boys’ room, and, 
finding a borrowed book out of place, she 
remarked to herself: ‘‘This will never do. 
A borrowed book should always be care- 
fully put away; and besides, I do not be- 
lieve in borrowing, especially when a boy 
has as many books of his own as Willie 
has, I'll just destroy this one, to teach 
Master Willie a lesson.” So she soon de- 
faced its pretty, bright cover badly. 

Next, she visited Marjory’s room: and, 
finding more dust on the floor than should 
have been there, she evidently thought of 
the saying, ‘Dirt is misplaced matter,” and 
gave Marjory a gentle hint by tipping the 
contents of the scrap-basket out on the 
floor. 

Then she went into the sitting-room; 
and finding Alice’s hat on a little work- 
stand, she thought, ‘‘Another thing out of 
place, another lesson to be taught.” So 
she pulled out the feather, leaving hat and 
trimmings on the floor. 

When all was done, she cuddled up on 
the lounge, well satisfled with her morn- 
ing’s work. At the dinner table, four 
members of the family looked as though | 
each wished some one else wonld speak 
first. Finally mamma said,— 

‘IT see Bessie has been trying to teach us | 
again. 

Four voices answered faintly ; ‘‘Yes.” 

**She certainly has taught us once more 


that there should be a place for everything, | 
and everything should be in its place,” | 


said papa. 

‘Including Bessie herself 
ma. 

And Bessie? Well, Bessie was a six 
months’ old puppy, with innocent, soft 
brown eyes.—Lucy Southworth Hent. 

She (enthusiastically) Ok George! 
don’t you think the greatest joy in life is 
the pursuit of the good, the true and the 
beautiful? 

He—You bet! That’s why [’m here to- 
night.— [ Burlington Free Press. 


The cure for all the ills and wrongs. the 
cares, the sorrows, and the crimes of hu- 
manity, all lie in that one word, love. It is 
the divine vitality, that everywhere pro- 
duces and restores life. To each and every 
one of us it gives the power of working 
miracles if we will. 


»” added mam- | 
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AROUND THE HOUSE. 


It is not generally known that linoleum 
can be waxed, like a hardwood floor, and 
polished with a regular polishing brush. 
It is generally treated this way in English 
houses. 


Caustic soda or kerosene oil may be used 
to clean the hands from printer's ink. The 
former must be diluted or it will affect the 
skin unpleasantly. Other inks yield to ox- 
alic acid, javelle water, etc. 


The following is said to be the formula 


for the mucilage used on postage 
stamps :— 

Dextrine ... . 2 parts 
Asie ata 6 Cee a HAH? 
Dt & (eae oy bose 2 oe 8” OF 
ee ee a ee ee 


If there is any suspicion of carpet bugs, 
do not have a carpet relaid until you have 
wet the cracks of the floor, fora distance of 
a foot or more from the sides of the room 
with the solution of corrosive sublimate, 
and the edges of the carpet with the ben- 
zine and carbolic acid. 


Bags of Chinese matting gilded with 
gold paint and tied with a sash ribbon just 
above the fringe of the matting, make 
pretty receptacles for papers or pictures. 
The bag should be hnng across a corner 
niche and if cheery heads of children peep 
above the rim, the corner has a very pic- 
turesque air. 


Unique pen or key racks are made out 
of the legs and feet of turkeys. The legs 
are dried and cured and the black claws 
polished, and then the legs are gilded with 
gold paint. Two little round sticks about 
the width and length of pen holders, are 
also gilded, and fastened with an invisible 
wire on to the legs. A fluffy bow of ribbon 
at one corner, and another bow of a con- 
trasting shade at the corner diagonally op- 
posite, give an artistic touch to this very 
odd and pretty wall ornament. 


The paper on which bank notes are 
printed is called ‘‘distinctive paper,” being 
used exclusively by the government for the 
printing of bonds and current notes. The 
mills where it is manufactured are at Gien 
Falls, West Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
An agent of the treasury department re- 
ceives the paper direct from the hands of 
the manufacturer, and precaution is ob- 
served in order to prevent any loss. Short 
scraps of red silk are mixed with the liquid 
pulp in an engine. The finished material 
is conducted to a wire cloth with-out puss- 
| ing through any screens, which might re- 

| tain the silken threads. An arrangement 
babeies the wire cloth scatters a shower of 
fine scraps of blae silk thread, which falls 
| upon the paper while it is being formed. 
| The side on which the blue silk is deposit- 
| ed is used for the back of notes, and the 
threads are so deeply imbedded as to re- 
|main permanently fixed. Each sheet is 
| registered as soon as it is made. 





‘There is nothing I think more beauti- 
ful,” says Phillips Brooks, “then the way 
in which various men, as each gets nearer 
to the heart of his special occupation or 
| study or career, find themselves one man, 
j}and realize the simplicity and unity of 
|}human life. We part at 20 to be many 
things. We come together again 50 with a 
single desire to be one thing, good men, 
brave mén and faithful servants of God 
and of our brethren. The knights ride 
forth in the bright morning in every direct- 
| fon—east, west, north and south. As the 
| day deepens and their quest succeeds, they 
meet in the light of the holy grail, in find- 
ing which they find themselves and find 
each other.” 


| There is a good deal of laugh in a girl's 
ery, and a good deal of cry in a woman’s 
| laugh.—Atchison Globe. 


Falmouth 


~ Pears Soap 


Fair white hands 
Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


Great English Complexion SOAP,—Sold Everywhere,* 





On the lines of the Central Massachusetts a 


from Boston. 


Stock - Farm, 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


JULY 4 imp 





nd Boston & Albany Railroads, 1¢ 





ROLAND 2.28, by CROWN CHIEFP, 850. 
(Roland will go to Rutland, May Ist, for his regular season 
GUY KOHL, by GUY WILKES, dam by 
YOUNG ROLAND, 


STEINWAY, 
by ROLAND, 850. 


R100. 





Teams will be boarded and the horses j 
on reasonable te-ms. Plenty of carriage 
Horses taken to Sudbury free of charge. 


ogged and conditioned by 
room, 


experienced op 
and tracks (outdoor and indo 


Board $2.50 per week for mares when being served to Falmouth 


horses. For terms apply to 


Go. FF. CLARK, 


Causeway Street, Boston, 


Falmouth Hous. 
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~ UNLIKE ANY OTHER. = 


Positively Cures Di 


Croup, Asthma, Sronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hacking Conch, Whyepine 


Cough, Catarrh, In gs Morbus, ~~ — <p ee Neuralgia, Toctuache, baracue 


“Nervous Headache. Se Sciatica, Lam 


and Soreness in Body or Limbs. 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL Use 


{t fs marvelous. how many different complaints it will erre. Its strong point lies fn the fact that it an 


quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and I 


ruises like Magic. Relieving 11 manner of Cramps, Chi 


Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who buy or order direct frem us, ant request it, 


refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Ketai pee oes 6 yy 
€ pamphiet sent free. 


of the United States, or Canada. §2@~Vaiuab 


shall receive a certificate that the moncy «hall & 
200. Express —* any par 
. 8. JOHNSON co stor, Mas 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED II 


Gentlemen's Clothing Cl 


eansed, Dyed, Re-Bount, 


Repaired and Pressed in the Best Manner at 


NO. 7 ALDEN STREET. - 


BOSTON 


Between Court and Sudbury Streets. 


M R. 
Successor to Harrell & DeMortie. 


! 
AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 


logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
VENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
E Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
VER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly correctly —by 


Gt.E. CROSBY & CO. Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
eae Take Elevator | to Room 14. 








CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


REO CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 
Dreaetat oe Diamond Brand tune 
in 





DEMORTIE, 


“COLLYER’S CONCENTRAT=D CURE” 
Weakness of B and Mae 
lutely unfailing. Home treatment benefits in s @ 


Custom Work Made to Order. 

A POSITIV For Lost or Falling Manbet 
CUR RE Effects of Errors or Excess 1 ™ 

One vial of this remedy will last about tvo v eb ’ 


General and Ne us Debist 
or young, robust, noble manhood fully restored. 4 
give the person using 1 satisfactory ev 


and virtue. ice per vial, $1. 6 for $5. sent by® 





Pamphlet fre Address 
COLLYER CURE C0., 
377 4th Av New York 
CARPET CLEANING. 
A reliable place to have your Carpets and Re £ 
carefully and thoroughly cleaned, refitte = 
laid. Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds and Pi ows 


renovated in Jrst-class manner If you ae 

troubled with Moths, Buffalo Bugs, Water Buss 
or Roaches, call at the “COMMON WEALTS’ 

STEAM CAKPET BEATING AND CLEA 
ING WORKS, Huntington ave., cor. Longwo 
ave., Boston. 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 


Largest, cleanest and — heecneehte d shop =» 
State 





ae rts aan 


R. P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 





ag R.H. Stearn & Co.'s, J. Parker Buntin,)Mgr. 


CALIXA LAVELLEE. 
Piano, Harmony & Composition: 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street 
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Worth Knowing. 

popular lunching places 
Wood ward's, 18 Bed- 

lace for quick service. 


Fact» 


of the most 
n, is J 
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gt., it is the 


cine 
Bost 
Commercial St., is one of 
,ccountants in Boston, his 
nalied in adjusting accounts, 


y js unequal 


» hooks, etc. 


s Hall, 
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Office Stationer, No. 6 
yn, manufactures all kinds 
and office stationary to 


g. F. Bennett 
Aeral St-. Bos 


ina 


manager for Dr. P. 
hands and feet his 
removed 


; parker Bantin, 
makes the 


n. 
Warts and corns are 


ty 

ically 
soy, W. Th 
auton, IS the 


tor the Barly 


c annise 
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rrey, of So. Market St., 

sole agent for New E ngland, | 
Times Whiskey. 
wrk, 50 Charles St., carries a large 
¢ mahogany, sideboards, bureaus, | 
-tali clocks, dress, card and other | 

odd chairs, candle sticks, etc. 
at reasonable prices. | 
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Winthrop and Beaches. 


yrop with its beaches is one of the 
tractive places for residences for 

ess men; trains leave each of 
ons to and from Boston every 
good class of houses with all 
mprovements are offered for 
ot by Messrs Floyd & Tucker; 
uses are suitable for permanant 
-y. This firm has also a few desir- 


houses to rent or sell. 
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Ms How far do you live from here, | 
Wr Ha garound ?” 
ve Hangaround — ‘Oh, 
Jor wiles 
Maud 
w. what time would you 
Munsey's Weekly. 


pearly two | 
innocently )—‘‘If you should start | 
get home?’ 
outh 


ogists assert that if the continents | 

sod the bottom of the ocean were graded | 

iown toa uniform level the whole world 
dbe covered with water a mile deep; | 

greater is the depression of the | 

han the elevation of the existing | 
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THE HEALTH. 








wintergreen, very satisfactory for the cure | 
rheomat 


it gives relief when administered in- | 
nimum doses. 


aa 
y in mi 
‘cep a little camphor at hand these hot 
days, and if the head becomes uncomfort- 
abiy warm, bathe it with a teaspoonful in 
ywoounees of water. This drives back the 
hood, and averts sunstroke. 

It is asserted by those who have tried it, 


that malsriaand epidemics are avoided by 
those who drink a cup of hot coffee before 


r veoteriag into the morning air. Burned on 
ht cols it is a disinfectant for a sick 

so mom. By some of our best physicians it 
ia scoostlered a specific in typboid fever.— 


The Epicure. 


Tosecure thorough sleep, insulate each 

post with glass. An Englishman who in- | 
sisted his bedstead by placing under each | 
pest 8 othe *n-off bottle, says that he had | 
o free from rheumatism or gout for | 


Bs 


mediately after the application of the in- | 


sulators. 


There is nothing that will soothe a fever- 
* child, who is suffering with his teeth, 
squickly asa walk or ride in the open 

nthe cool of the morning or evening. 
‘isoch a time as this, the child should 
weathe the out-door air continually, and 
wt be cooped up in a close house any more 
Mas isabsolutely necessary. A nap under 
apple trees or any dense shade tree will 
®farmore refreshing to tired little ones 
Mia any nap within doors, in however 
‘inty and well-aired a room. 


Order. 
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THE ROYAL 


Hlectric Pad. 


A 


‘ork 

NG. 
ind Rog? 
tied af 
| Pillows 
you we 
ter Bugs 
aLTH 


LEA 
ong woos 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Headache, Indigestion, 
Kidney and iver 
Weakness, Debility 
and “eae so called incur- 

able Diseases. 


iid be without one of these 


Wonderful Curative Pads. 
sess Lardy Tce emasgesP 


_ cure for Scia- 
tia, Ner 
Canstipati 


Troubles, 


D, 


No 


one Shor 








his BOSTON, May 22, 1890. 

‘em testify that I have tested one of Dr. 
Holtace's Royal Electric Pads. 

With “ance a current of ten 

sistance through the body two Milliam- 

Be 19 peesned) THOMAS HALL, 

“© 8 Bromfieid St. ELECTRICIAN. 


DR. N. E. HOLLACE, 


157 Tremont St., Boston, 











| Princess Maud(now past 20) hus been sent 


pains, and in almost every | 


teen years, and that he began to improve | 


I find with 
Milliamperes, but 


BOSTON COMM 


‘EECHAME 
"ORTH S 
Lose of 


The Getea’s Dress. 


Some years ago, Queen Victoria caught 
the dress-reform fever, and joined an 4s- 
sociation and inveigled a number of her 
dowager friends to join, too. They do say 
that while she herself never adopted any 
dress-reform habits, the Queen insisted 
that others should; in other words, like the 
doctor with the pill, she preferred to try 
it onadog. The Princess of Wales join- 
ed the same association and made her three 
daughters join. The three daughters had 
to practice the reform, while the Princess 
simply approved it. The Princess has 
been blossoming out in very stunning tol- 
lets of late; she appears to have acquired 
all of a sudden a fondness for superb dress- 
ing. Atany rate, people are wondering 
what spell has come upon her royal high- 
ness. The two unmarried daughters, how- 
ever, are kept in exceedingly modest—I had 
almost said shabby—attire. 

Then, too, they are severely watched, 


| although they are no longer spring chick- 


ens. Of this constant espionage the prin- 
cesses are said to be heartily weary; their | 


| misery has been enhanced by the spectacle 


of delightful freedom which their eldest 

sister, the Duchess of Fife, presents. The 

older of the two is to be wedded by and Dy i : 

her betrothal will soon be announced; 

is surmised that another German ioe | 
has been captured. The youngest of the 
daughters, Princess Maud, is the best look- | 
ing of the three, bearing a fairly close like- 
ness to her mother. All three are said to 
have inherited their royal grandma's tem- | 
per, and amusing stories are told of the 
discipline which has had to be resorted to | 
at times in order to keep the wilful young | 
women in check. Within the year, the 


to bed without her supper, because she re- 
belled against one of the domestic rules. 
| They say the way Aunt Beatrice’s husband, 
| Prince Henry of Battenberg:is snubbed by | 
his royal niecesis simply brutal.—Eugene | 
Field in Chicago News. 


The Longest Day. 





It is quite important, when speaking of 
the longest day in the year, to say toy 
part of the world we are talking about, 
| will be seen by reading the following list, 


b hich tells the length of the longest day in | 


several places. How unfortunate are the | 


| childre 2n in Tornea, Finland, where Christ- | 


4 writer states that he has found oil of | mas day is less than three hours in length. 


At Stockholm, Sweden, it 
and one half hours in length. 

At Spitzbergen the longest day is three | 
and one half months. } 

At London, England, and Bremen, Prus- | 
sia, the longest day has sixteen and one | 
half hours. 

At Hamburg, in Germany, and 
in Prussia, the longest day 
hours. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day | 
lasts from May 21 to July 22 without in- | 
terruption. | 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, | 

} 


is eighteen | 


Dantzig, | 
has seventeen | 


Siberia, the longest day is nineteen hours, 
and the shortest five hours. 

At Tornea, Finland, June 21 brings a day | 
nearly twenty-two hours long, and Christ- 
mas one less than three hours in length. 

At New York the longest day is about 
fifteen hours, and at Montreal, Canada, it 

lis sixteen hours. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
F. E. C. Mepicine Co. : 

| I have suffered terribly with backache, 
| and have been in a distressingly debilitated | 
|condition for many years. I commenced 
| taking the F. E. C. Remedy about two years 
ago, and its effect has been truly marv élous. 
My health has been fully restored. 

156 East Ave. MRS. J. B. Hayp. 


May 8. 


| In Iceland female tailors used to quite 


monopolize the trade; men tailors were, in 
fact, unkuown. Thisis no longer so, and 
they now have to put up with one or two 
male competitors. 








HUB PUNCH 
ICED 


enjoyable. 
Draw the cork, and enjoy it. 
and served with Soda, Taecens | 
ade, or fine ice, it gives hospi- | 
§ tality a cheerfal favor. 


and Wine Merchants everywhere. 


C.H. GRAVES & SONS, Proprietors, | 


BOSTON, 


Sold in sealed bottles by Grocers, Druggists, | 
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GUINEA, Sy 


For Billous and Nervous and Ora be pede J in oo” Sigergek pick Headeshe. Ci Gidal 
Satine Shestenen ater Perete ry. Blo Nt on th 4 Sun isan Steep , Erant ttl 
Dreams, and all Nervous Gnd Tepmpene nsat cone Se eh. LSiolsetenes ben pe ed 


TWENTY MINUTES, a P. 


WEAK STOMACH ; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC: 
ond escuine @ A the ROSE : ROSEBUD 0 


These are “ Meth 5 — 


ae classes of societ 
to the slereean and it tated is that BEECNAM'S PILLS Ange d nave E THE LARGEST: SALE 


PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, 


Pre 
Sold enerally. 
ppd Rg for the PGnited States, who, (if 


and be & Wond 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore f emates tocomple 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


—a foe doses will work won 
lon ont am lexion; 


red only by THOS. wow iiry 
PDruggiets gor BF ALL ALLEN & 


Medicine. tinea a box,.”’— 


ete health. Fora 


-“Worth 


the Vital 
nt back the k HX med ate pete 
ee note ph v eivat energy of t uma! Rene. 
and one of t rig ran- 
F ANY 


St. lay oe Lancashire, England. 
CO., 365 and Rad Canal St., New York, Sole 
druggist does not keep them, 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
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BOSTON 


i/Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


STREET. 


| All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Rubber Soles applied to 


63 ELM 


Short Notice and Warranted. 
Leather Boots. 
All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes ma le 
Liat for Leather Work: Tapping Men’s Roots, 50c. 
| ping Boys’ Bo ‘te, 45c.; Hee ing, 20. Tap- 
ping Women’s Boots. dhe ; Heeling, 20c. 
Tapping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, l5c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample 
Shoes that have been repaired an 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s an 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 


CARPETS 


Taken up, Cleaned, oo 
and Re-laid in the bes 
|}manner by ee 
| Workmen., 


to measure. 
; heeling 25c. Tap- 







Price 


‘BOSTON GARPET CLEANING 00, 


8 AND 10 HUNNEMAN ST., BOSTON, 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 125.4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Sewing and Laying. 





FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE 


At GEO. W. TORREY & Co, 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 

SOLE AGENTS for New England for 


EARUY TIMES WHISKEY 


In cases; bottled only by the distillers in Kentucky 


Ladies’ Hal Dressing. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 





For Cutting Bangs..--secccsseccssceeces ener 15 cts 
For Curling Bangs Cb eesececcscccncbeddccveces 15 eta 
BRAM POO .0cccoccocceccveccccesccesscoscoecoess 5O ots 
Singelog to promote growth.........+eceeeeee 35 cts 


S- DAVIDSON,. 
|506 Washington St., cor. Bedford. 


Over Brown's Drug Store. 
| _- --- - ~ _ —_—— _ 


| MASSACE. 


| 
| Swedish Movement and Electric Treat- 
ments at Partors 13 Winter St., Room 3, 
MRS. DR. M. J. CLAte KE 
Successful in Nervous Prostration, Overworked Brain, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Loss ot Voice, Spinal afflictions, 


| Obesity, ete. 


} Her treatment gives new strength and vi- 


tality, physically and mental)y, and restores the system 
to a strong and healthy condition. Patients treated at 
+ sate house when desired. Neter to physicians and pa 


NERVOUS Dea 
Saas ee 


and All iA of (Mian, Buf 
| FORFEIT 


ferers shou 
full Instructions for 
| iF NOT 


that is 
TURED! 


| FOR 












LECLANCHE INSTITUTE 
146 & 148 William 8t., New York, 


MEN ONLY! 


at Ly, 
ecta 
of Errors foung, 
MANHOOD a Restored. ow to enlarge anc 
Birengihen WEA UNDEVELOPED ORGANS & PARTS OF BODY. 
| Absolut unfailivg HOME TREATMENT—Henefis in » day. 
Ben ts — from 60 States and Fereign Countries, Write them. 


| 4 tion and proofs mailed (sealed ) free. 
| taireee ERIE WeDICAL Co." BUFFALO, Ni. Y. 


ROMAN [ANEMONES 


To bejfound only at 


























HAVE YOUR 
GLASSES FITTED 


———— A ND 


'-PRAC TICAL 





OPTICIAN.- 

Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera and 

Marine Glasses and -Thermomete 8 
for sale, made to order and repaired. 


Ramblin, Practical Optician, 
% Bromfield St., Boston 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo- 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
wathetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K, Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life- 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and suffocation, a and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the pighoet authority in the profes. 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
uquified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 
ide, but it does not produce headache ‘and nausea 
as that sometimes does. I am pepeses to admin- 
ister the VEGETABLE VAP tients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are feel 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 

a@-A fraudulent preparation is being manufac- 
tured by unprinciplec ohgeey’ and palmed off 
upon dentists and t 1€ pu lic, as the genuine ‘ Bos- 
ton Vegetable Vapor.”” The trade and public gen. 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,’’ which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cor“ially invited to 
callad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 
por. 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378 Tremont Street, Ftoston 


S.SEVERY 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT sST. 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on haad a large and choice as 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 


arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mall, express or telegraph prompey filled. 
Prices 26 per cent. lower than those o other 


Florist in the city. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. Open ey- 
enings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


MREs. J..W. MANSFIELD, 


Massage and Magnetism 


178 Tremont St., Boston. 





CALDER’S FLOWER STORE. 


Take Elevato 


Room 42. 
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‘OLD HUNDRED’ 


In October, 1889, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company oft New 
York reached and passed the point 
at which its total cash payments 


DEATH CLAIMS 


Alone amounted to 


One Hundred Milhons 
of Dollars. 


No other beneficent institution 
in the world has ever accomplish- 
ed like results. 


C. A. HOPKINS. General Agent 


COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


95 MILK ST, - BOSTON, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PuUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS Pec. 31, 1889....920,660,.5623.55 
LIABILAITIBS. ..- cc cee cones 18,104,703.66 


' 
i 





$23,555,768 .80 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
weued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusctte Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent op 
application to the Company's Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. THULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-See. 


PAID IN CAPITAL 
$261.000. 
Offer the r ise Grade 
0 


aa] GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES 
Running 3 and 5 years, 
IMPROVED. FARMS 


and 
CITY PROPERTY. 
Issue 5 per cent. one year 
Certificates of Deposit. 


ry ¢ per cent. on Savings 
Deposits. 









Wa. C Knox, 
PRESIDENT 


WESTGATE & JOHNSON, 


FIRE INSURANCE, 


45 Kilby Street, Room 10, Boston. 


D. HARRELL, 
TALLOR, 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON. 


Gentiomen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, &c 
cleaned, dyed and repaired on reasonable terms 


a 


Ladies’ Sacques a specialty. 


QE speciattics. 


UR. P, KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 


Over R.H.Stearn & Co.'s, J. Parker Buntin, Mgr. 


; 








BOSTON 
CUMMONWEAL TH 


PUBLISHED SATURDAYS BY THE 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


25 BROMFIELD STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Subscription Price $2.00 per year in advance. 
Single Copies 5c. 





Attention is called to the following list of 

writers who will contribute to the Com- 

MONWEALTH during the year: 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale of Boston, 

Thaddeus B. Wakeman of New York, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 

Jesse Cox of Chicago, and 

Burnette G. Haskell of San Francisco, will 
write about Municipal Government and 
Practical Politics. 

Brief Essays will be Contributed by 

Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, 

Rev. Francis Bellamy, 

Rev. Philo D. Sprague, 

Rev. James Yeames, 

Rev. William G. Babcock. 

A Weekly Sermon by 

Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D. 

Stories, Sketches and Poems by 

Miss Edith Kobinson. 

Frederic M. Burr. 

Mrs. Adelaide Cilley Waldron, 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 

Mrs. Emma Huntington Nason. 

Social Suggestions by 

Maud Howe, 

Ida Whipple Benham, 

Kate Buffington Davis. 

Ten.Minute Talks by 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 

Mrs. M. H. Ford, 

Mrs. Martha M. Avery. 

Editorial Writing and Observations by 

Mrs. Georgia Allen Peck, and 

Jobn P. Lyons. 

Fleeting Shows by 

Mrs. E. G. Sutherland (‘‘Dorothy Lundt.”) 

Occasional Articles om a Variety of 

Subjects by 

Hillary Bell, Capt. E. S. Huntington, 

Cyrus F. Willard of the Globe 

J. Foster Biscoe, Frank Parsons, George 

D. Ayres, George H. Carey, J. A. 

O'Keefe, Arthur Hildreth, John Ransom 
Bridge, John M. Raymond and others. 





COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO 


25 BROMFIELD STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS 


w~~- INARD'S LINIMENT == 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings. 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Hor«e- 
soema remember thename: MINARD’S LINI- 


Large bottles on 35 cents. Sold b . 
=. Prepared by NELSOE & co. BosTos, 
E. 
5 YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 


EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 


WD. WHISKEY 


for the COMMONWEALTH. 
Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfleld St. 
Boston. 





 WANTED—Agents to obtain subscribers 
Address or call 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


ACCOUNTANT. | 
Cfrice, 


Corporation, Mercantile, an 


Commission Books opened, exam 
ined and adjusted. 
nished. -3 Commercial St., Room 4 


Reference fur- 


BOSTON. 


mene 


‘MOUNTAINS AND spas 


| French Flannels, 


Tennis Suits, Tennis Bel 


Bathing Suits, Caps, Shoes 
—FOR— 


HORp 


OUTING SHIRTS 


Cheviots, Oxfords, 
Silks, Cashmerettes ete 


Tennis Sashes, 
Fie . 
Late eee Saat a 


GEO. E. FREEMAN « co 
(Formerly Freeman & Ge . 


124 Tremont St., opp, Park St. Chureh, 








Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr,’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass, 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIEzEs 


Roots, Herbs, Gams and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats al! Crp, 
D1s#,8K8, makes a specialty of LUNG TROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMOKs Erusr 
Tic FiTs, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. VITUS DANCE, SPINAL Comp, 
Hemorenace or Lunas, 
LIVER Trove.es and all Diseases OF THE BLOOD. PILES and Fis 
without the use of the kuife and cure guaranteed. Consultation free. 


OMPLAIW 
OZeMA and all SKIN DISsEAsEs, Kipwey ane 


TULA cured 





PECIAL 


nished on short 





BANKERS 
9 CONGRESS STREET 


A. L. BROWN, 
ember Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | 


NANTASKET 


SUNDAYS. 


Steamers will Leave Rowe’s Wharf 
WEATHER PERMITTING, 


For Hull (Pemberton Landing), at 930, 10.45. 
a. m., 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 p. m. 
Return 8.55, 11.20 a. m., 12.50, 1.90, 2.20, 4.15, 5 
7.20, 8.20, 9.50 p. m 

For Hull (Y¥. C. Pier), at 10.45 a m., 2.30 p. m 
Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m. 


11.30 


4 ns 
» Soe 


For Downer Landing, at 10.45 a. m., 2.50, 5.15 p. m 

Return 8.40 a. m., 12 m, 3 55, 6.55 p. m 

For Nantasket, by Boat, 9.30, 10.30, 11.30 a. m., 12.30, 
1.30, 2.20, 3, 3.90, 5, 6.15 p. m. 

Return, 8, 11 a. m., 12.90, 1, 2, 3.30, 5, 6.20, 7, 8, 9.30 p. m 


For Hingham, (Barges leave Downer Landing for 
Hingham on arrival of Boat on Sundays.) Boat leaves 
Hingham for Boston at 8.30 a. m. 

For Nantasket, by Boat and Rail, via Pemberton, at 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. m., 12.80, 1.30, 2.50, 3. 3.30, 5,15, 6.15, 7.40 
>. Ma. 

P Return, 11.02, a. m, 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.45, 5.02, 6.32, 
8, 9.30 p. m 

Fare by Boat or Boat and Rail, 25 Cents 
each wey. 


GEO. P. CUSHING, Gen’'l M’gr. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after June 16, 1890, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA.- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

6.45 Albany. : ; 

0 A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR “AR 
8.3 Troy. : . 

A.M. Saratoga Special will run week 
11.0 days only, July 21 to Sept. 6, inclusive, 
Palace Parlor cars and coaches to Saratoga with. 


hange. 
11.3 eM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' 


Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 

P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3.00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Cenral and Wabash Rys. 

P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
7,00 Buffalo. 

J R WATEON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


LADIES. 


Save your combings and have them made into a 
Switch. Price for making a first class Switch 
only 5v cents perounce. All kinds of Hair Goods 
and Hair Jewelry made to order and repaired at 
reasonable prices. F. C. BLOCKLINGER, Ladies’ 
Hair Dresser and Wig Maker, 149 A. Tremont st., 
cor. West st. (Elevator for room 8 3-4, 1 flight) Bos 
ton. 


7.02 


for 





FINISHING SCHOOL 


oils in any system, taken atany time. 
SPEED CLASSES. 


PUBLICATION AGENCY, 


line, can be found in our list, whether foreign or dome 


NOTE BOOKS, HEADQUARTERS, 


list, the largest ever offered by any individual house 


TYPE-WRITER WORK, 


class in every respect. 





BEGINNERS, pupils from other 
schools self tan ght and tutored De 
Sessions day and evening 
anything published |, 
shorthand and 


the 
ty pewriting 


ea! le 
send for cire 


lar and examin 


Our merebantile, shorthass 
and typewriter service is fre 
Operator with or without machines fy 
notice, by the day, week or month. Typewrttes 


Longht, sold andrented. General agent for all supplies. § 
FOR CIRCULAR. ppies. SEND 


8S. G. GREENWOOD. 61 Court St., Boston, Mass 


BROWN, RILEY & CO... 
AND BROKERS, 


AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders in Stocks aud Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 4Yaltimore. 


w.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y. Cotion( 


MASSACE 


E. M. DONNELLY, (late of Hotel Flower). 


I. ANDRESEN, successors of Dr. M. J. Clark, 13 
Winter Street, Room 3. 


Offilce Hours, 9 a.m’, to6 p. m 


Blank Books. 


To ACCOUNTANTS and BOOKKEEPERS 


BLANK BOOKS should be mace on the 
improved methods of 


Ruling, Printing and Binding 
B. F. BENNETT, 
STATIONER, 


And Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS 
No. 6 Federal St., BOSTON. 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines euable 
us to execute every description of Laundry wort 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY : 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 


LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES. 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ft 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Alte 

carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. . 
Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards © 

40 Branch offices located throughout the ot 

proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 
Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry ©. 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 2531-2. 











NO BETTER SHOE WADE tian THE CRAWFORD 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: 


No. 45 Green St.; No.56 
inaton St. (Roxburv District.) 


No. 6ii Washington St.; under United States Hotel; No. 38 Park Square 
Main.St. (Charlestown District); No. 


2164 Wash 




















are 























